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§ From the MACMILLAN Fall List 


Important new fiction 


LUTHER NICHOLS 
By Mary S. Watts 


“A remarkably discerning and frank account of a coarse- 
fibred, illiterate youth in Southern Ohio. The boy Luther 
and the environment from which he springs are depicted 
with a wealth of concrete and veracious detail, interest- 
ingly handled.”"—New York Evening Post. $2.00 


LABYRINTH 
By Helen R. Hull 


“Helen Hull in ‘Labyrinth’ has not only sustained her repu- 
tation for deft craftsmanship, but she has added immensely 
te it There is not an intelligent woman ir the land who, 
sitting down to read it, will not rise up refreshed by the 
composed, deftly lighted picture of the monster tradition 
which awaits its slaying.”.—New York Herald. $2.00 


The CANDLESTICK MAKERS 
By Lucille Borden 


A drama of life in which modern ideas and modern con- 
ventions are effectively brought into play. $2.25 


UNCANNY STORIES 
By May Sinclair 


“She has never shown greater dramatic power than in 
some of these unholy stories, and the curious knowingness 
that underlies all her writing is also markedly in evidence 
here."—New York Herald. $2.50 


THE MIDDLE PASSAGE 
By Daniel Chase 
“Tense and exciting . . . It has ease and flow, movement, 


variety and plausibility..—New York Times Book Review. 
“There are some excellent dramatic high spots in i 


lpg characters are well conceived.”—New a 
A REVERSION TO TYPE 
By E. M. Delafield 


“In this Miss Delafield has combined the qualities of the 
two most significant of her earlier books; she has dealt 
with life in a longer perspective and driven by more tragic 
forces. It is a finished performance to which successive 
novels have led with the precision of a flight of steps.” 
—The New Republic. $2.50 


FANTASTICA 
By Robert Nichols 


“They are noteworthy in their artistic skill . . . The book 
is one of first rate importance.”"—New York Herald. $2.50 


THE THING AT THEIR HEELS 
By Harrington Hext 


“The mystery is exceedingly well kept, revealing an un- 
usual degree of skill. Without question we should place 
the author among the most skillful of weavers of mysteries 
of the present day.”"—Boston Evening Transcipt. $2.00 


An interesting discussion 


ART PRINCIPLES IN LITERATURE 


By Francis P. Donnelly 


“The following chapters represent the reactions of the writer to literature both as composed today and as taught in 


our schools.” 


Under the first head he treats art and the individual, art and human nature, art and the divine. 


Under 


the second head he discusses the unifying of education through literature, the interesting teacher of literature, educating 


the emotions, keeping the classics, ete. 


Probable Price $1.75 


Startling and advanced ideas 


A THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 


By Charles Augustus Strong 


The eminent psychologist, well-known on the two continents, has set forth in lucid and logical paragraphs fresh ideas 
on the theory of knowledge, grouping them under such chapter headings as Immediate Experience, Time and Space, Con- 


templation and Life. 


$2.00 


A new edition of a valuable book 


THE ART OF CROSS-EXAMINATION 


By Francis L. Wellman 


The author has thoroughly revised his material and has added examples of the skill in cross-examinaaion of some of 


the most prominent of today’s successful practitioners. 


“In ‘The Art of Cross-Examination’ Francis L. Wellman has pro- 


duced a book of significance to the experienced trial lawyer, of inspiring instruction to the youngsters in the profession, 
and of consuming interest to anyone alive to the everlasting human drama.”—Chicago Evening Post. Probable Price $4.00 


Fascinating memoirs from an authentic source 


MEMORIES OF THE RUSSIAN COURT 


“It is one of the most remarkable books yet produced by the Russian revolution."—New York Herald. $3.50 
At all bookstores or from 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue New York 


By Anna Viroubova 
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The Week 
ARELY does a week pass with such a be- 


wildering succession of important announce- 
ments about foreign affairs as have occurred during 
the seven days since the last issue of the New Re- 
public went to press. First there came the speeches 
by General Smuts and ex-Ambassador Harvey 
which prophesied the calling of a conference by 
Great Britain and the acceptance of the invitation 
by the United States. Two days later the in- 
vitations were published and so was the impressive 
but cautious letter with which the Secretary of 
State accepted. The day after M. Poincaré also ac- 
cepted and it looked for a moment as if a new 
and better era in international affairs had begun. 
But disillusionment quickly followed. The con- 
ference turned out to be merely an advisory com- 
mittee to a Reparations Commission which was 
pledged in advance not to act on its recommenda- 
tions unless they endorsed the previous treatment 
by France of Germany. This M. Poincaré con- 
firmed when he subsequently declared that the ac- 
ceptance by France of the invitation to share in 
the so-called conference did not indicate any de- 


parture from her previous policy. His speech at 
Sampigny was an announcement that the French 
government would refuse to continue the discussion 
if any of its associates were unrighteous enough 
to disagree with what it had already done. There 
for the present the matter rests. The conference 
has ceased to be a conference before it begins to 
confer. 


IN the diplomatic duel between France and 
Great Britain that began with the speech of Gen- 
eral Smuts, France is up to date clearly the victor. 
M. Poincaré has accepted the conference and so 
has avoided the isolation into which the British 
Foreign Office hoped to drive him, but by accept- 
ing it he has conceded nothing. He retains the 
freedom to do what.he pleases with Germany in 
the name of law, justice and the eternal verities. 
He was able to escape the British attack success- 
fully because the British plan, after it had paid the 
price of securing the adhesion of Mr. Hughes, was 
fatally weakened. The United States was not 
ready to participate in a full-fledged conference 
and France could join the advisory committee, 
which was all Mr. Hughes would or could accept, 
without giving up anything of importance. For 
reasons which we explain elsewhere, the confer- 
ence may still serve a useful purpose, but it will 
serve a useful purpose only if it results in a sharp 
disagreement. There is no possibility of rescuing 
Germany and restoring Europe by conferring with 
a French government which will not evacuate the 
Ruhr until it collects an impossible claim. Any 
conference which France would join must under- 
take its job subject to the assumption that occu- 
pation of the Ruhr is, as M. Poincaré insists, a 
means of extorting reparations from Germany. 
Such an assumption is untrue and as long as the 
world accepts it, France will continue to triumph 
over her opponents. 


TN a recent dispatch to the New York American 
M. Louis Loucheur, who is one of the leaders of 
the French “liberal” opponents of M. Poincaré, 
asserts it to be “impossible’’ for France to pay 
her debt to the United States. Under the plan 
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of payment proposed by the American government 
it would cost France $200,000,000 a year for some 
years, and such a sum she cannot and will not pay. 
It makes no difference how much she collects from 
Germany. In no event will she consider herself 
able to compensate the American tax-payer for 
his contribution to the success of the French 
armies. The New Republic has a great deal of 
sympathy with much that M. Loucheur says. Al- 
though it would doubtless be physically possible for 
France to pay $200,000,000 a year, it would 
mean an economic sacrifice by the French people 
disproportionate to the sacrifice which we Amer- 
icans made when we loaned the money. But if it 
is psychologically impossible for France to pay 
$200,000,000 a year to an external creditor, how 
is it possible for Germany after having disbursed 
about $6,000,000,000 to the victors to contribute 
an additional sum which at the lowest estimate 
must vary between two and one half and four 
times as much as France can possibly pay? M. 
Loucheur says that Germany must pay even though 
she cannot because it is a matter of “moral jus- 
tice.”’ It is this kind of argument, this underlying 
assumption that justice, wherever French interests 
are concerned, is independent of the limits im- 
posed by physical and psychological quantities, 
which makes us wonder what has become of the 
French reason. 


POINCARE’S note to London specifies that pas- 
sive resistance in the Ruhr must be cleared up to 
the satisfaction of France before the expert com- 
mission can commence its work. Everyone knows 
what Poincaré now means by the clearing up of 
passive resistance. It means the resumption of 
deliveries in kind at the expense of the German 
government. It is not enough that the Ruhr 
miners should be willing to work, and that the 
German government should urge them to work. 
The German government must find the money for 
their wages and deliver their product gratis to the 
Allies. If it can’t find the money, it can’t stop 
passive resistance, The expert commission may as 
well twiddle its thumbs. For Germany is actually 
not in a position to find money enough to make 
deliveries in volume sufficient to satisfy Poincaré, 
who holds himself free to be dissatisfied with any 
deliveries that might be made. 


THE Ku Klux Klan has at last come out into 
the open with a public statement of the doctrines 
which every one has long known that it cherishes. 
Before 75,000 of his hooded followers.H. W. 
Evans, the Imperial Wizard, declared at Dallas 
last week that America must be kept safe from 
Jews, Catholics and Negroes because these three 
groups “cannot be assimilated” into the Amer- 


ican stock. As to the two former, he explained, 
their religion makes it impossible. 


The Negro is 
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unassimilable on account of mental inferior, 
and undesirable physical traits. This diagnos, 
was not accompanied by a program, and an anxioy; 
world is left in ignorance as to whether th. 
Kluckers (as the West has nicknamed them) pro. 
pose to kill off all Jews, Catholics and Negroes 
or deport them, or merely disfranchise then, 
graciously allowing them to play a servile part a 
drawers of water and hewers of wood. 


ONE does know, however, that Mr. Evans has 
the ignorance which properly fits him for his posi. 
tion, If he were well-informed on the biologica| 
facts about which he prattles so decisively, he 
would be aware that the most competent author. 
ities are inclining toward the view that far too much 
has been made of the supposed differences in the 
hereditary mental equipment of the races of man. 
kind and that such obvious discrepancies as appear 
between the average Alabama Negro and the aver. 
age inhabitant of Vermont, are mainly due to en. 
vironmental factors. However, the Imperial 
Wizard does not even need to know this much 
to be aware that miscegenation, however much 
we may deplore it, has been, and is, wide. 
spread. If he had any contact with reality 
he would also know that the Jews’ “relig. 
ious ceremonies, social customs and aversion to 
the Gentile,’’ which he refers to as “inflexible as 
fate’’ are in fact nothing of the kind. The Jewish 
passion for education is destroying the hold of 
the orthodox Jewish religion on a large proportion Mifredits 
of the rising generation, is wiping out most of the I case. 
distinctive social customs, and is one of several Mim. 

factors which are bringing about an_ increasing 
amount of intermarriage with Gentiles. As for MT HE 
the Catholic “menace” it must be recorded that no IMF inter 
manifestation by that church or any of its satellite Mijutior 
organizations in this generation begins to compare Hin't ey 
in bigotry, violence and denial of liberty, with the Biblieve 
work of the Ku Klux Klan during the past three Hipp for 
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here ; 
ONE must be very blind indeed not to recognizt Hpod, i 
that the Ku Klux is now in politics up to the hilt Mhance | 
It has sent one man to the United States Senate, ie assu 
Earle B. Mayfield of Texas, in regard to whom Meared 
a fight is promised which shall be at least as sen Mbre ca 
sational as the Newberry affair, It has attained Mon is i 
almost complete control of the machinery of gov Mi year, 
ernment in Oklahoma. It is said to have been Miheap f 
responsible for the defeat of Albert J. Beveridge Hin yea 
as a senatorial candidate in Indiana last year. |t More ab 
is probably causing acute embarrassment to W!! Miigrariar 
liam G. McAdoo, who is often mentioned for tht Hjverpro 





Democratic nomination and is supposed to be the ijpns to” 
favorite of the hooded organization, though his 

friends declare he is neither a member nor a sy” HORM 
pathizer. If the Klan does not collapse in th Min 
near future because of its too rapid mushroo™ HiBssor a 
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owth, it will presently have to make a decision 
to whether it wants to be a political party or 
secret terrorist organization, maintaining its 
»wn peculiar moral standards by its own peculiar 
nethods in small towns. In the long run, it can- 
ot be both. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE is said to favor the 
lan of having the government purchase wheat to 
¢ distributed as a charity among the Germans, 
f whom it is predicted that millions will be on the 
rink of starvation this winter. The scheme is 
cal Iggntended, however, not so much to relieve the Ger- 
he [ggnans as to stiffen the price of wheat at home and 
or. ereby relieve some of the active discontent 
mong the farmers of the Northwest. If it is 
rue that our aid is certain to be invoked to re- 
an. (eve German misery, it is of course better to buy 
ear he wheat now and help raise the price to the 
er. Mgarmer, than to wait until the middleman is the 
en. fapnly person to profit. Congress has a precedent 
ial the $20,000,000 fund which was voted to re- 
ich Mpeve the Russian famine and which (with the 
ich #B40,000,000 and more from other sources simi- 
de- Marly applied) had a beneficial effect on the farm 
ity Hituation at that time. The President believes 
ig- @hat a straight charitable donation is preferable 
to Mo the alternate proposal of the western grain 
as fen, who want the War Finance Corporation to 
ish Muy the wheat and resell to the German govern- 
of Ment or people, arranging the extremely long 
: redits which would be necessary at best in such 


case. Probably many people will agree with 
ral Jpim. 
ing 
for 


HE application of wheat surpluses to the uses 
no #Mf international charity, of course, is no permanent 
blution of agrarian distress and discontent. We 
ir¢ Mian't expect a famine to come along every year to 
the Hlieve the farmer. But neither is there any rea- 
ret Mpa for believing that the world has entered upon 

prolonged era of agricultural overproduction. 

here are people enough to consume the surplus 
ize Mod, if only the statesmen would give them a 
ilt MMance to work and earn the price of it. Even if 
te, Hie assume that the chaos in Europe will not be 
om eared up for a decade, the depression in agricul- 
el Mire cannot last indefinitely. Our own popula- 
ed fon is increasing at the rate of nearly two million 
ov MM year, and we have no virgin lands left to enable 
0 Mheap food production to keep pace with it. In 
ig¢ Mn years or fifteen we shall without doubt hear 
It More about the high cost of food than we shall of 
‘i trarian distress, if we permit transient crises of 
he #verproduction to ruin the farmer and drive his 
he MPns to the city. 


his 
™ Mi ORMER SENATOR FRANK B. KELLOGG 
he Minnesota has been chosen as Harvey’s suc- 


 Messor at the Court of St. James’s. Viewed politi- 
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cally, the selection is President Coolidge’s most 
inept act since he took office, ranking even lower 
than his choice of Slemp for Secretary. Kellogg’s 
only conspicuous qualification was his golfing 
friendship with President Harding; but since it 
would insult Mr. Coolidge’s intelligence to suppose 
that this fact had any weight with him, it can only 
be deduced that he intended the appointment as a 
conciliatory compliment to the Middle West. If 
so, he has totally failed. Kellogg, despite his one- 
time record as a “trust-buster,”’ is regarded in his 
own and all the nearby states as a hopeless reac- 
tionary. It was this belief which caused Henrik 
Shipstead, a St. Paul dentist, to win from him by a 
huge majority when he sought reelection. Sena- 
torial courtesy to a former member of the upper 
house will probably insure confirmation; but Mr. 
Coolidge has done himself grave harm by picking 
Kellogg even when the country knows the Min- 
nesotan was only third choice, Root and Lowden 
being invited first and in vain. 


AS for Senator Kellogg's actual fitness for the 
post, there is little to be said. Colonel Harvey 
has proved that the country can get along with a 
thoroughly unfit representative in London; the 
Secretary of State has simply gone over his head, 
just as Ambassador Page went over the head of 
the secretary himself when the weakness was at 
the other end of the line. Indeed, almost anybody 
else will seem a refreshing novelty after the incor- 
rigible George. At best, however, Mr. Coolidge 
is sending a mediocre gentleman to represent one 
of the two greatest powers at the capital of the 
other, at a critical moment in world history when 
the best brains in America would be none too good 
for the task in hand. 


IT was a wise man who first drew up the scale, 
lies, damned lies and statistics. Julius Krutt- 
schnitt of the Southern Pacific has given a World 
interviewer some statistics to prove that high rail- 
way charges have nothing to do with agricultural 
distress. The farmer, he tries to prove, would get 
only an 8 percent increase in the value of his prod- 
ucts if the railways returned to him every cent they 
collect for hauling his goods. That “is a fact 
which can be proved by government statistics.”’ 
The transportation revenue from agricultural 
products in 1922 was $715,973,000; the total value 
of farm crops was $8,961,000,000. Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt thinks that with these figures given simple 
arithmetic will do the rest. It might if every bushel 
of wheat, corn, potatoes, every ton of hay, silage, 
mangels, and the rest were actually carried by the 
railway companies. The fact is that only a frac- 
tion of the crops is actually carried by the 
railways, and this fraction pays freights nearer 
25 than 8 percent of its value. Twenty-five 
percent may not be an excessive charge, in view 
of the costs of transportation. That is no justifi- 
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cation for making it over into 8 percent by the use 
of a statistical hocus pocus. 


IT is a curious fact that the English proponents 
of a policy of inflation are not wild radicals or shal- 
low demagogues, but respectable business men, 
bankers and captains of industry. England is stag- 
gering under the load of fixed charges. The bur- 
den of interest on the public debt, the maintenance 
of the unemployed, the payment of a rigid rate of 
wages, press severely upon business in this period 
of slack trade. Cheap money would offer a means 
of lightening the burden. The owners of consols 
and the recipients of unemployment doles would 
have no recourse if they were paid in money of 
reduced purchasing power, and even the wage 
earner would take a certain loss that came in the 
guise of a rising price level. Inflation, if not car- 
ried too far, would swell the stream of profits and 
give an appearance of “good times.” It would 
stimulate exports and restore to a discouraged 
business public a sense of the commercial strength 
of the nation. 


ESSENTIALLY inflation can only be a Little 
Englander policy. Englishmen who believe in 
England’s future as the mighty head of a great 
empire, destined finally to speak with authority in 
world affairs, are grimly determined to weather the 
present emergency without recourse to expedients 
that must diminish the national prestige. The de- 
preciation of sterling during the war and after its 
close was a shock from which British credit has not 
recovered too rapidly. It would be much more 
seriously impaired if inflation were permitted at 
this time, not out of necessity but as a stimulus to 
flagging business energies. The continental critics 
of England would shout gleefully that her system 
was beginning to crack, and the newer nations 
within the Empire would begin to ask themselves 
whether Old England was not done for. Other 
roads out of the morass of depression may seem 
longer, but on the other hand they undoubtedly 
offer better footing. 


THERE is no foreign visitor whom America is 
more glad to welcome than Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, 
the famous Arctic explorer who has eclipsed his 
brilliant reputation in that field by his humani- 
tarian activities in recent years in Russia, Asia 
Minor and wherever war's aftermath has caused 
the greatest suffering. His present gravest concern 
is for the Greek refugees from Turkey and Eastern 
Thrace; and the necessity for his errand is under- 
lined by the statement issued a few days ago by 
B. P. Salmon, American representative of the 
Greek Minister of Public Assistance. One 
hundred thousand refugees will starve this winter, 
says Mr. Salmon, unless given such aid as only 
America can manage. If the refugees are assisted 
in getting through the winter, they will participate 
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in an agricultural settlement plan which make; ; 
altogether likely that they will be able to take ¢.,, 
of themselves permanently after the harvest pe, 
autumn. To an appeal under such circumstang 
and especially from the lips of such a man a; }, 
Nansen, there is but one response. 


The High School and 


Democracy 


HE discussion of the American high schogj 

in this issue of the New Republic serves as a 
answer to the case against the high school state 
by President Pritchett of the Carnegie Foundatic 
for the Advancement of Teaching in his report fo 
1922. Mr. Pritchett’s point of departure was thy 
cost of education in this country which grew frog 
$140,000,000 in 1890 to over $1,000,000,000 | 
1920, of which increase by far the larger portion 
was attributable to the high school. He lamente 
the tendency of the high school to lower its stang 
ards in order to receive and retain the intellectu 
unfit. “In no country in the world does so larg 
a proportion of the energy of the teaching pr 
fession devote itself to the tedious task of liftin 
ill-prepared children and youths through courses « 
study from which they gain little or no good.” | 
protested especially against the so-called ‘“enrid 
ment of the curriculum.”’ “The high school cum 
culum of today reminds one of nothing so much 
the extended bill of fare that one finds in a count 
hotel. Upon it are printed the names of all 
dishes one could hope for in the most ambitio 
cuisine, and yet out of all these offerings one wi 
find it difficult to secure a simple and wholeson 
meal.” 

He attacked especially the teaching of th 
technique of a trade or profession in high schos 
under the name of vocational education. To quot 
him once more: “It is not too much to say t 
the vocational training offered in the high schoo 
has so little of the sharp, accurate responsibility 
the well-trained technician, and is so poorly relats 
to the facts and circumstances of these vocation 
that it is in great measure an educational farce 
According to Mr. Pritchett vocational trainin 
should be given in trade schools, and in usurpiq 
the place of these, the high school becomes a cat 
of individual and social loss by receiving “grt 
numbers of pupils whose intellectual endowment: 
ill-suited for formal study, but who have, 
many cases, marked ability for other fields ¢ 
activity.” 

To all this the present authors tacitly or f 
mally take exception. They are united in rega 
ing the high school as a vital part of our democr# 
—the democracy of opportunity. To them ¢ 
great defect in the high school is its present failll 
to achieve its theoretically universal characttt 
Professor Counts notes the fact that high sch 
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jycation is still largely confined to an upper class. 
rofessor Works regrets its slow extension to the 
yral population. Professor Proctor opposes the 
paration of vocational and academic studies as 
mpairing the educational scheme which pretends 
» prepare a person for complete living. Mr. Lin- 
ille protests against the operation of selection and 
xclusion by the application of a rigid intellectual 
andard, and urges as a remedy for the “mor- 
lity” in high schools a curriculum which will give 
rger opportunities for individual adjustment. 
inally Professor Judd holds that even in the face 
f the staggering cost of high school education in 
his country, it is unthinkable that such education 
hould be curtailed. 
It is true, a difference in tone may be discerned 
tween the articles contributed by professors of 
jucation and those by teachers. While the former 
ite with great confidence of the future of the 
igh school, and the solution of its problems,—the 
djustment of its curriculum to the demands of a 
reat mass of pupils and the meeting of the 
ast expense which it entails—those who are 
contact with the pupils in daily teaching 
d administration echo President Pritchett’s 
oubts of the efficiency as a whole of the process 
f education in the high school. They recognize 
he evils of crowding, involving double shifts and 
art time, the lack of close direction leading to 
ste of time and effort through unadjusted choice 
studies in the large and miscellaneous curricula 
fered for election, and the tendency on the part 
f the community and of pupils to take advantage 
f the looseness of administration and uncertainty 
f standards to make the high school a sort of 
indergarten for adolescents. It would be unfair 
typ represent these critics as pessimistic, yet it is 
chodmear that they feel that they are facing difficulties 
hich will not be solved by the improved ma- 
thagmeinery which professional educators advocate, 
d with which they even express a certain im- 
atience, 
They would doubtless agree with the comment 
de by the New Republic last March on Presi- 
t Pritchett’s report: ‘The present congestion 
d superficiality of instruction are the product of 
aching out to discover, with little in the past to 
ve any aid, just what studies and methods will 
ach the mass of the children as over against those 
ta group selected from the intellectual class.” 
d yet they wonder how long the experiment of 
mocracy must continue to involve individual and 
cial waste and inefficiency. 
Undoubtedly the high school at present is a 
oduct of the community which so generously sup- 
orts it, the product of some of the best impulses 
nd highest aspiration of that community. It is 
en fair to argue that any decided advance in the 
hool will come through a change in the spirit of 
community itself. The high school is an instru- 
ent of democracy. Its shortcomings are the result 
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of shortcomings in our realization of democracy 
itself. As an expression of democracy of oppor- 
tunity, the high school should afford youth the 
means of choosing, under experiment and guid- 
ance, the kind of life in which it can serve with 
most value to the community and satisfaction to 
itself. This field of choice should not be limited 
to so-called intellectual pursuits nor should any 
prejudice be exerted in their favor. Above all, the 
years of choice should be followed by years 
of more strenuous application of standards of 
workmanship, whether in intellectual or technical 
efforts. 

Why is it that the overemphasis on cultural stu- 
dies exists to the prejudice of mechanical and tech- 
nical training, and why does the community resist 
the application of standards which rectify this dis- 
proportion? The reason is not far to seek. High 
school education is valued today not primarily for 
itself, but as the mark of a preferred class. That 
is why the American parent, to enable his children 
to obtain its advantages, is willing to submit to 
sacrifices which are often a tragic complement to 
the sacrifice which the community makes to pro- 
vide them, 

President Pritchett expresses pained surprise 
because “the American father or mother as- 
sumes that the child must be kept in the public 
school whether he can do the work or no.” Of 
course the parent does. ‘The child is not in school 
for the work but for the status. It is useless to 
talk to such a parent of “the well remunerated 
career of satisfaction and usefulness afforded by 
the trades.’’ The father who enters his son in 
manual labor sees him condemned to an increas- 
ingly monotonous and mechanical existence, sub- 
ject to social handicap, cut off from associations 
and experiences in their rarer and more delicate 
forms. More than this, the manual worker re- 
mains submerged in the mass, and in submergence 
in danger. If a boy has graduated from high 
school and is enlisted in the white collar brigade 
his work may be more monotonous than the me- 
chanic’s and less intelligent and useful, but he com- 
mands at least social tolerance. Within the limits 
of his resources he can enjoy life. He is treated 
with courtesy by his draft board and his plea for 
exemption is not regarded necessarily as a sign of 
disloyalty. If he is knocked down by an automo- 
bile his case is worthy of attention—he may be the 
son of a millionaire. If he is arrested, the police 
do not beat him up as a preliminary step to judi- 
cial inquiry, and unless he avows himself a com- 
munist or anarchist the judge stays imprisonment 
or deportation until his friends, who have the same 
standing in court as he has, can interfere. The 
graduate of a college has these same advantages 
in a higher degree; with his classmates he belongs 
to a group as powerful as free masonry. His head 
is above water, he can make himself heard. In- 
deed, it is worthy of remark that in the college, 
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as in the high school, the most serious problem is 
the presence of the large number of students who 
regard the institution primarily from the point of 
view of social advantage. 

It is clear that the chief derelictions of the high 
school are due to false standards of the community. 
The high school is the instrument of democracy 
in so far as it represents equal opportunity, but if 
that opportunity be merely to rise from an inferior 
class to a preferred one, then the conception of 
democracy itself is inadequate. True democracy 
would consist in raising classes to equality in com- 
mon good. This change will not come until demo- 
cracy is translated into industrial terms, until there 
is an increase of interest, of responsibility, of con- 
trol, and consequently of recognition accruing to 
the men who work with their hands; until manual 
toil is not a social derogation or a handicap to liv- 
ing the good life; until the hand-worker shall have 
the same rights under the administration of law 
and the same protection against the insolence of 
office as a member of the more fortunate classes. 
That the high school should itself be a powerful 
engine in bringing industrial society to this equili- 
hrium is the lesson preached and illustrated by San- 
derson of Oundle. Those who seek to make the 
school an outwork of the defence of present pri- 
vilege and prejudice are condemning it to suffer, 
in common with other institutions, the evils of a 
society in which healthy progress is impeded and 
thwarted by the vested interest in things as they are. 


What the Conference May 
Accomplish 


HERE is a general disposition in the Amer- 
ican press to consider the conference about 
reparations which the British government has just 
arranged with the collaboration of the American 
State Department as a long step in the direction 
of a European settlement. This expectation is 
over-optimistic. Of course the conference ought 
to take place. President Coolidge’s decision to 
send an official representative of the United States 
is significant of a new and better state of mind in 
this country and is highly encouraging. It is also 
significant that the French government, after hav- 
ing on previous occasions obstinately rejected the 
plan of an expert examination of any part of the 
question, should finally consent. But manifestly 
acceptance does not imply any reformation of 
attitude or policy on the part of France. Her 
government has acquiesced in the conference, not 
with any intention of altering its behavior towards 
Germany in conformity with the advice of a com- 
mittee of experts, but in order to extricate itself 
with the least possible loss from what for a moment 
looked like an awkward predicament. 
The aggressive diplomacy of a desperate Brit- 
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ish government had finally threatened M. Py 
caré with this awkward predicament. Ever ; 
the collapse of German passive resistance and 4 
subsequent disclosure by M. Poincaré of the ; 
tention to convert the Rhineland and the R, 
into an economic satellite of France, the Bris; 
government has found itself confronted wit) 
dilemma, either end of which looked unsatis{ 
tory. It must obviously abandon the indecis 
policy of the past ten months and either star 
vigorous and effective offensive against France 
else withdraw for the time being from the ( 
tinent and renounce all further responsibility { 
the impending disaster. If it adopted the first 
these alternatives, it ran a grave risk of in; 
end drifting into war with France as the only 
of escaping from a humiliating defeat: If it ado 
ed the second, it consented at least for a while 
the domination by France of the European Con 
nent, and it confessed its failure to attain those } 
mane international objects for which 900,000 Ey 
lishmen had only recently laid down their lives. 

Being spirited men with an aggressive fightis 
psychology the British Cabinet decided for ¢ 
first alternative—provided they could se 
American assistance. Their plan was to call 
conference for the purpose of considering ¢ 
question of reparations, to: invite the United Stat 
to participate, and, if the invitation were accept 
to use this promise of American cooperation 
a means of either forcing France into the confe 
ence or, if she stayed out, of condemning her! 
a dangerous moral and political isolation. 
proposed conference was, at bottom, a diplomat 
expedient for depriving France of the free ha 
which she is now enjoying in her Rhine, Ruhr a 
reparations policy and substituting an effect 
measure of international control under British 
American leadership. 

The British government after sounding out ¢ 
American State Department issued its invitatic 
to the conference, and both the United States a 
France accepted with reservations. But the co 
ference, as it emerges from the exchange of noted 
is not the powerful diplomatic engine which t 
British government hoped and planned to for 
Mr. Hughes and M, Poincaré between them ha 
whittled it down to an international commissi 
of experts which will suggest to the Reparati 
Commission, not a revision of the total liabili 
but a sum which in its opinion Germany is 4 
to pay from year to year. The report will « 
sist of a pious opinion, which will almost certain} 
not be unanimous, which if it were unanimé 
would not be binding on any of the participatit 
governments and which will not deal really wi 
Germany's capacity to pay. The conference 
more analogous in its functions to the advis 
committee of bankers last year, whose rece 
mendations the French government spurned, tha 
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to the international concert which the British 


1. Poms €° : me 
er sqpinet is trying to substitute for the existing 
and 4 nch domination of the Continent: 


[he conference cannot discuss or report upon 
of the legal, political and moral questions which 
the result of the Ruhr occupation have come 
form the real substance of the reparation prob- 
During its deliberations which necessarily 
















decisiml consume a great deal of time the French gov- 
starr pgement will pursue its policy of separating the 
ance qgineland and the Ruhr from the German Re- 
he Cogplic and reducing their industries and in- 
lity ;qpitants to impotent subjection. By the time its 
firs: @port 1s presented the political annihilation of 
+ in yggrmany and her social dissolution will have be- 
nly wage more of an accomplished fact. The report, 
t adogpsequently, will at best be an anomalous docu- 
while got. It will declare that Germany is able to 
+ Congr some billions of gold marks, but the political 
rose kg economic organization which is to pay this 
50 Eq may practically have ceased to exist. Neither 
lives pits resurrection possible, unless the financial 
fightiguetors are allowed to prescribe not payments but 
for agprishment, medicine, an abundance of light and 
secu and a little just and kindly treatment, Other- 
cal] pe the only commission which will have any 
ng ¢ tinent report to submit about the German na- 
1 Stag will be a coroner’s jury. 
ceptéqm™: there is any truth in this analysis, the con- 
tion gence of experts cannot accomplish much with- 
conf exceeding its instructions, and that no doubt 
her qgprecisely what certain members of the confer- 
_ -Tygge will try to arrange. Germany’s ability to pay 
lomagmpends chiefly upon the removal of one major 
e hagmptacle. She may after a sufficient moratorium 
thr all be able to pay something, provided she keeps 
flectimmether and provided she is supplied with some 
‘sh ative to recuperate. But she certainly can and 
pay nothing if the French government con- 
out ages its policy of ruthless sabotage. Germany's 
‘itati@@mty to pay, that is, depends not upon the re- 
‘es aning material and moral resources of that un- 
re commePy country but upon her future treatment by 
 notgmence. The occupation of the Ruhr is not and 
‘ch tage’ has been a means of obtaining reparations. 
forogmeas been an exclusive substitute for them. And 
n hagthe appeasement of Europe depends upon the 


ent of reparations, the Ruhr occupation was 
nd to bring disaster upon Germany, France 
i the rest of Europe. An honest conference of 
berts cannot ignore this obvious and profoundly 
vant consideration. If it owes any obligation 
he truth, some of its members will report that 
rmany cannot, will not and should not pay rep- 
tions, until tg German nation or some inter- 
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y ional autho which the German people rec- 
nce Maze, becomes master in Germany. 
ivisoqfm™—f course the French and Belgian governments 


fiercely dissent from any expression of opin- 
by part of the conference about the wisdom of 
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the Ruhr occupation. If the British and Amer- 
ican delegates oppose or refuse to endorse the 
French policy, the conference will split. The Brit- 
ish and French governments cannot conceivably 
reach by negotiation an agreement about the rela- 
tion between the Ruhr occupation and reparations. 
In the end either the British will find themselves 
forced to abandon their opposition to the estab- 
lishment on the Rhine of an economic and polit- 
ical satellite of France or France will have to 
evacuate the Ruhr and seek in a stabilized Europe 
the security and prosperity which she cannot ob- 
tain by her present policy of ruthless national 
egotism. 

Yet even though the conference end in a split, 
as it probably will, it may serve a useful purpose. 
It may form the beginning of a diplomatic cooper- 
ation between the United States and Great Britain 
in the task of setting up an international concert 
which will in the course of time curb France, rescue 
Germany, and work towards the creation of social 
stability, political order and necessary moral recon- 
ciliation. There seems to be no way of setting 
up such an authority save by Anglo-American co- 
operation, and there is no way of removing the 
existing obstacles in this country to cooperation 
between the two countries save by a small and 
comparatively non-committal beginning. At pres- 
ent American opinion with respect to Europe is 
either indifferent, pro-French or, if it is inclined 
to help, looks towards American adherence to the 
League of Nations as the best means of contribut- 
ing to European appeasement. But American ad- 
herence to the League, even if it provided the best 
means of accomplishing the proposed end, would 
take years of agitation to accomplish. It is far 
more effective to move in the direction of diplo- 
matic cooperation with Great Britain, which the 
President has the power to start, which can re- 
main for the present provisional and non-com- 
mittal and which can become closer and more effec- 
tive just in proportion as public opinion awakes to 
its desirability and warms up to its increasing in- 
timacy. That is what the conference may accom- 
plish and that is why the New Republic is for it. 


British Protectionism and the 
Empire 


T would not be difficult to interpret the protec- 
tionist spirit exhibited by Premier Baldwin and 
some of his followers as a passing political whim, 
no more deeply rooted in public opinion than the 
unsuccessful movement led by Joseph Chamberlain 
two decades ago. England is still a country which 
must live by trade, whose interest is most advanced 
by the freest possible movement of goods through- 
out the world. She is suffering from a prolonged 
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unemployment crisis chiefly because the political 
chaos in Central and Eastern Europe has paralyzed 
trade. Germany and Russia will not buy more 
British goods because England protects her home 
market. Premier Baldwin has abundant reason to 
be sick of the “pottering with this question of un- 
employment.” He has not so much reason for 
thinking that a protected home market would im- 
mediately cure it. 

The forces making for protection iA England 
are, however, much more complex and powerful 
than might be inferred from the Prime Minister’s 
statement. They are more political than economic. 
The relation between Mr. Baldwin’s fiscal ideas 
and the policy of France is obvious. British free 
trade is one of the premises of the Franco-Belgian 
reparations policy. Germany can pay the sums 
demanded by Belgium and France only through an 
immense expansion of industrial exports. France 
and Belgium do not want these exports. If any 
considerable part of them began to enter French 
or Belgian trade there is no doubt whatever that 
the customs barriers would be raised against them. 
Neither will the United States take them. Eng- 
land and India offer the best free markets for the 
goods to be extracted from Germany. Russia may 
in time take part of them, but only in exchange for 
wheat to be pressed upon the British market in 
competition with the wheat of the colonies. The 
adoption of a protectionist policy by England 
would therefore seriously reduce whatever chance 
there is that considerable sums may be collected 
from Germany. Moreover, if England once began 
on protection she might be expected to make a 
thorough job of it. The French wine grower and 
the Belgian industrialist would finally be given to 
understand what a free British market is really 
worth. 

An elastic tariff policy might greatly strengthen 
British diplomacy on the Continent. What is im- 
mensely more important, it would make possible 
the knitting together of the Empire as an economic 
unit. The self-governing Dominions have already 
shown their interest in imperial economic unity 
through the granting of preferential rates on Brit- 
ish goods. They have received little or nothing in 
return. In the circumstances preference could not 
be expected to go far. If England adopts protec- 
tion, however, she can accord preferences on Can- 
adian wheat and beef, on Australian wool and mut- 
ton, on African hides and wines and, cotton that 
would be worth a decided increase in the colonial 
preferences for British goods. At present one- 
third of Britain’s overseas trade is with her colo- 
nies. Since the British colonies contain the larger 
part of the undeveloped resources of the world, 
this proportion could be greatly increased. The 
empire as a whole could in two or three decades 
be made as nearly self-sufficient as the United 
States is today. 

Let it be granted that in a world of peace and 
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orderly economic relations, England would prosp, 
best under her traditional policy of free trade. T 
European world of today is one of deeply ingraing 
disorder. British diplomacy has proved wholly ;, 
effective in its endeavors to restore a conditi, 
favorable to economic recovery and the moveme, 
of trade. Any branch of trade opened with 4 
Continent is highly speculative, at the present tin 
and there is nothing to indicate that the liquidatig 
of European disorder can be achieved within my 
years. Would it not then be good policy for 

land to turn her back on the Continent, economjs 
ally as well as politically, and by imperial pref. 
ences draw closer to her colonies? 

There is, to be sure, the problem of Angle 
American relations. England can not afford , 
estrange America. The adoption of a protection; 
policy, however, would not be regarded by Ama 
ica as a blow aimed at herself. It might even le 
to closer association, through the negotiation , 
reciprocal concessions. We might conceivably 
rive at something like a closed system of the Fy 
lish speaking nations, instead of simply a clox 
British imperial system. Each member of ¢ 


group of nations would of course continue to pn \ 
tect its own industries against the other member mer 
But the group as a whole would raise additiongil Joh 
barriers against outsiders. tun 


We are not presenting a closed system of ti hav 
English speaking nations as the best solution @ Eas 
the international economic problem. A better kee] 
























lution would lie in a fairminded economic int ban 
nationalism embracing the whole world. But Mm * 
the blind hatreds of the nations of the Europeqm *™" 
continent make a general international organi 7 
tion impossible, the only way by which Britain c = 
make sure of stable economic conditions is throug So 


the cultivation of an English speaking internati 
alism. The English speaking nations are alrea 
a considerable world in themselves. They ha 
half the wealth of the world and more than h 
its industrial power. They have one third of th 
world’s white population. They can live unt 
themselves if they must, and wait upon the pri 
gress of history. 
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ENATOR MAGNUS JOHNSON paid his 
first visit to Washington not long ago. ‘The 
. reporters made a holiday of him. They 
‘N Mamiiescribed his roar of a bull. They reproduced his 
Or Eng@i-andinavian accent. They told the world that he 
OnOmi@iitemands a home in the capital which shall have a 
Prefedi arden, chickens and.a cowbarn, in fact, shall be 
» little Minnesota farm along the Potomac. 

Out in the small town in lowa where I am writ- 
ng this, we read all about it, in the day-old Chi- 
go papers—read, and were not amused. It hap- 
ned that I took supper that night with half a 
dozen of the community's solid citizens, connected 
one way or another (as every one is, out here) 
ith agriculture. Here is a consensus of what 
hey had to say, put into my words, but with their 
hought fairly reflected: 
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Why does the East think it amusing to insult the 
men whom the West has elected to high office? Magnus 
Johnson started with nothing and carved his own for- 
tune; there was a time when such a record would not 
have been a theme for ridicule. Anyhow, whether the 


of ¢ 
East likes it or not, Johnson and men like Johnson will 
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‘ter keep on going to Congress. The West is next door to 

int bankruptcy today. For that condition Wall Street and 
But Washington are partly responsible. In the past we've 
sons sent you soft-voiced, pleasant-spoken gentlemen to tell 
nll you our grievances, and you wouldn’t listen. Now we 


intend that you shall listen whether you want to or not. 


So far as I can learn after talking with scores 
nf farmers, bankers, merchants, government of- 
icials, travelling salesmen and others in a number 
| MAWE localities in the wheat and corn belt, these are 
he views which are today held by an overwhelm- 
ng majority of the people of the Middle West. 
“They grow out of the general economic situation— 
f situation the seriousness of which the East does 
ot realize, in my judgment, even yet. 

The farmers of the Middle West have been 
producing food since 1920 for practically nothing; 
and in many cases at an actual cash loss for the 
hree years, even without counting their own time 
ou. fend labor and that of their families as being worth 
anything at all. As a result, they have come to 
he end of their rope. Thousands of men who 
owned their land subject to mortgage (as is the 
C ase with more than half of all lowa farms), have 
Jost it. Thousands more who were tenant farmers 
have seen their savings swept away and have gone 
wX@mthrough bankruptcy, being forced to begin again 
vith nothing after spending their lives in hard and 
‘™s M™onest toil in the most essential of all industries. 
““BThe standard of living has been reduced to the 
lowest possible point; the farmer who has bought 
a new suit of clothes in the past four years is a 
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Why the Farmer Sees Red 


conspicuous exception. In many localities, nearly 
every man who knows how to do any other kind 
of work has left the farm, never to return if he 
can avoid it. Social standards in rural communities 
are going steadily down. Many a farm boy who 
in former years would have gone to the state agri- 
cultural college to learn scientific methods and re- 
turn home to aid his father, or to start in with his 
bride on a nearby quarter section, is today study- 
ing for some other occupation; or if he learns 
scientific agriculture, his one ambition is to secure a 
salaried post somewhere as a state or county 
official. 

The poverty of the farmers is reflected, of 
course, in the cities and towns. When the defla- 
tion process was at its height, a leading Iowa 
banker informed the officials of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank at Chicago that if they insisted on hav- 
ing all loans called, as they had ordered, fully one 
half of the banks in that state, which is the richest 
agricultural territory in the country, would have 
to close their doors within a fortnight. The order 
was modified in some of its severity; but many 
banks did go under, and many more are still on the 
ragged edge today. 

In the East there is a notion that the Middle 
Western farmer has been exploited for the benefit 
of the Middle Western money lender; -and it is 
true that on the average during the last thirty 
years the financial man has done far better than 
the man who worked with his hands. But just 
now, they are all in it. I talked with bankers who 
are facing the common prospect of losing every- 
thing they have if present conditions continue an- 
other two years; I visited bankers’ homes where 
the evidences of rigid economy reminded one of 
the old frugal days of the sod huts when the 
prairie was first being yoked. I doubt if there is 
a retail merchant in the corn or wheat belt who 
has not spent many anxious hours during the past 
four years planning how to keep afloat. 

In New York it has been said repeatedly that 
the Middle West is the home of an inflationist 
movement; that the farmer wants cheap money, 
and that some of him want fiat currency. The 
former of these statements is partly true, for the 
farmer certainly wants somewhat cheaper money; 
but I could find virtually no supporters for the 
monetary ideas of Edison and Ford, for instance. 
I also found surprisingly small support for gov- 
ernment price fixing on wheat, or for any other 
“paternalistic”? measure. 

Apparently, many of those who voted for John- 
son and Shipstead in Minnesota, or for Brookhart 
in Iowa, did not do so because they believed in 
the ideas set forth by these men. So far as I could 
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discover, the average farmer has little faith in any 
panacea. 

He believes he ought to be allowed to pay his 
debts in dollars of the same purchasing power as 
those in which he incurred his obligation—and no 
one can deny that morally his argument is sound. 
But he does not seem to expect that he will get 
his way. He believes he is caught in a trap, that 
no one cares much what becomes of him, and 
broadly speaking, he doubts that his group is capa- 
ble of acting together to aid itself. If you point 
out to him that restoration of peace and prosperity 
in Europe would aid him, he assents at once; but 
usually, he doesn’t want the United States to join 
the League of Nations or interfere otherwise in 
European affairs, apparently because he is con- 
vinced that there is nothing we can really do until 
our late Allies and enemies undergo a change of 
heart. 

The entire Middle West appears to be under a 
bitter sense of grievance against the government 
and particularly the Federal Reserve Board be- 
cause of what happened after the war. Here is 
what they say: 


During the war the government told us to increase our 
acreage, to feed the soldiers overseas. When we pro- 
tested that we could not finance such an effort, Wash- 
ington told us: “Never mind, the money will be pro- 
vided.” Liberty Bonds were also forced upon us in 
amounts which were often far beyond our capacity to ab- 
sorb. Many and many a man, under virtual coercion, 
borrowed money at his bank in order to accept a larger 
amount of bonds than he could pay for. 

Then what happened? After the war, Washington 
suddenly ordered all loans called in. We were in no po- 
sition to pay, and they went ahead anyhow. The result 
was that thousands of us had to sell our Liberty Bonds 
at 8o cents or 85 cents on the dollar. These bonds went 
back to New York and the price immediately went up 
to par. If the government didn’t help to rob us of 
15 or 20 percent of our capital investment, will you 
kindly tell us what it did do? 

The same thing happened in regard to the additional 
land which the loyal farmers of the Middle West had 
bought virtually at the government’s orders, with money 
which the government, indirectly, secured for them. The 
Federal Reserve Board put the screws on the banks, 
compelling them in turn to put the screws on the farm- 
ers. As a result, the latter lost their newly acquired land, 
and were very lucky if they didn’t lose everything else 
they possessed in the world, in the bargain. 

We in the Middle West believe that the government 
is conniving, consciously or unconsciously, in a de- 
liberate effort to pass the ownership of our farm lands 
into the hands of the big New York lending institutions. 
If the present situation continues much longer, this will 
be accomplished. “Then we shall see these farms 
thrown into huge ranches of thousands of acres, operated 
by highly trained managers, directing large crews of 
underpaid workers, whose position will be little better 
than that of the serfs in the Middle Ages. 


There are several notions prevalent in the East 
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about the farm situation which the West denies wit) 
vehemence, It may be well to catalogue some ,; 
these. 

1. That the farmer’s troubles are due to his 
operating with land bought at the absurdly high 
prices of 1918-19. Universally, the West denice; 
that this is true. Practically every man who bough 
land at high prices lost it long ago. If he were, 
‘shoestring’ operator, he has gone through bank. 
ruptcy. If he bought out of his savings, he ha 
lost those savings. 

I was repeatedly assured that in many localities 
if a man had been given a farm free and clear j; 
the spring of 1922, had farmed intelligently ang 
successfully, without charging in one cent for capi. 
tal investment or for the labor of himself or the 
members of his family, he would have lost money 
when he sold his crop in the fall. In Iowa, it js 
not unusual for an acre-of land to carry a school 
tax of $2.50 or $3 a year, a general tax of $1.:0 
to $2 and a burden of $1 a year for general up. 
keep, drainage, insurance on buildings, etc. JT 
this must be added at least $5 interest on the in. 
vestment, or a $6 carrying charge on the mortgage. 
Only in rare cases has Iowa land since 1920 re. 
turned a gross profit of more than $10 an acre. 
The farmer, therefore, if he works his own pro- 
perty has all his labor for nothing and a net loss 
which he must pay out of his savings, of 50 cents 
to $1.50 or more per acre on his farm (which wil! 
average from 200 to 300 acres in size). If he 
owns the land but does not work it, he pays out 
$10.50 to $11.50 per acre and gets back $5 in 
cash, or a percentage share of the total crop whic! 
leaves him in about the same position. 

2. That the farmer is getting rich on the mer 
increase in the value of his land. Some people in 
the East talk a good deal about “Iowa land which 
was bought for $1.25 an acre a generation ago and 
is worth $150 or $200 today.” It is unfortunately 
the bitter truth that the farmers of the Middle 
West in the last three or four decades have re- 
ceived no compensation for their toil other than 
the increased value of their land due to the ger 
eral increase in population in the Mississippi V2: 
ley; but it is absurd to say that the $1.25 an acre 
which was paid in 1880 has any relation to the 
present cost of the land. Taxes have been paid 
on it from year to year, not only on the tillable 
land but on every acre, good or bad (last year the 
actual farm tax payments in Iowa averaged $1.49 
an acre). Drains and good roads have been i 
stalled. Money has been borrowed for improve 
ments and interest paid on that money from yea 
to year. There is actually an investment value 0 
$100 or $125 an acre on that land even if it has 
never once changed hands. 

3. That the farmer’s troubles are the result of 
sticking to one crop, refusing to diversify. It's 
true that the one-crop farmer, raising wheat for 
instance, lives with his head in a noose. He dots 
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so usually, not because he is a born fool, but be- 
cause wheat is a cash crop, and he must have cash; 
and because it is even easier for the middlemen 
to rob him of all profits on other crops and on 
livestock than it is on wheat. But granting this, 
diversification is not the solution of the farm prob- 
lem. Times are about as hard on the highly di- 
yersified Iowa farms as they are in the wheat 
belt in Dakota. When the farmer sends corn to 
market, corn goes down and hogs go up. When he 
feeds his corn to hogs and sends them to market, 
the opposite happens. 

4. That everything is all right because prices 
on farm products are now better. Things are bet- 
ter than a year ago, certainly, except for the wheat 
farmer; but it is not yet at all certain the farmer 
will “come out all right in the long run.” In many 
cases, better times will merely mean that it is now 
worth while for the bank to foreclose, as it hasn't 
been for the past two years. 

Above everything else it should be remembered 

that the “Chicago prices” on grain and livestock 
which you read in your paper are not necessarily the 
prices the farmer gets. As this is written, corn is 
listed at $1.10; but that means corn which the 
farmer sold at 40 to 55 cents. The new crop 
is December corn, and that is listed at present at 
75 cents. Every farmer with whom I talked is 
profoundly convinced that when his new corn 
comes to market, the price will have been pushed 
away down. It is done, the farmers say, every 
year. It is done on every crop. 
5. That additional credits by the government 
will take care of the farm question. This is about 
as nonsensical as anything could be. Certainly in 
the past the farmer has had to pay rates of inter- 
est far too high, and in many cases has had his 
farm taken away from him when he could have 
saved it if given just a little more time. But un- 
limited additional credit is a dangerous temptation, 
perhaps a real handicap, to a man whose business 
is running at a loss. 

6. That government legislation authorizing co- 
operative organizations for marketing will put the 
farmer on his feet. It is probably true that in the 
long run, cooperation holds out better hope for the 
farmer than anything else. But he simply is not 
yet ready for it, and it would be the most tragic 
of mistakes to assume that he is, and to try to 
settle his problems on that basis. Cooperation is 
a thing of slow growth, especially on American 
soil, Cooperation which would have any real ef- 
fect on the marketing of foodstuffs would need to 
spread over a very wide area and reach at least 
a large minority of the country’s six million 
farmers. The more people know about the real- 
ities of the agricultural situation, the more ap- 
palled they are by the size of the task in- 
volved. 

These comfortable theories of the East 
about the West are not to be dispelled in a day. 
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Probably they will continue for a long time to 
come. Nevertheless, soon or late they must be 
abandoned and we must get down to realities. 
Either the farmer must be paid or he will stop 
producing and the country will have to stop eating, 
unless it can secure what it needs elsewhere. In 
the meantime, while the present status continues, 
the farmer will continue to “see red’’; and to send 
men to Washington who represent that frame of 
mind. 
Bruce BLIven. 


Sea Death 


Where there is no end of the sea, earth looming 

Slowly to dent, swiftly to disappear; 

Where there is no end of the sea and the sea’s booming 
Bells reverberate in a liquid sphere 

Profound and submarine and solemnly clear ; 


Where there is no end of the sea and the sea 
Shoulders a shaggy furore with green recoil 
Continually; and where continually 

Cool skeletons in incessant release from toil 
Slide sideways, released incessantly from soil— 


There, as one comes accoutred in blue steel, pounding 
A black basin at a black pavilion, so 
I shall come shrouded in flesh for the seahawk sounding 


His hoarse clarion: and then I shall know, I shall know 
Those dappled floors where men and fishes go. 


JosePH AUSLANDER 


On a Mexican Lake 


If the Chinese had had this lake 

When they were young, 

What roofs they would have built for beauty’s sake, 
What songs they would have sung! 


But age is such a miracle 

Among the wise, 

That China for Chapala shall compel 
Celestial infancies. 


These people too are deep and patient, 

Knowing the tune; 

And on the evening-lake they are quaintly stationed, 
Sailing the full moon. 


They sailed from Asia long ago; 

Asian they came 

To build the roofs and to sing the songs they know 
By a later name. 


And all the ways that seem so Spanish 

Are a disguise, 

Are but a hindrance on the limbs and vanish, 
Leaving ancestral eyes. 


Witter Bynner. 
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ITH the German government’s formal 
W announcement of its bankruptcy and the 
total cessation of all payments including 
deliveries in kind, the first phase of reparations 
during which Germany continuously paid large sums 
—probably up to the full limit of her capacity— 
has come to an end. It may be that no more will 
ever be paid. This is therefore an appropriate 
moment for reviewing and estimating her past per- 
formance. 

The mind of the public has been extremely con- 
fused by the variety of estimates which have been 
current, varying from German oficial claims that 
she has already paid more than £2,200,000,000 to 
press headlines that she has paid nothing at all. 

Apart from differences of opinion as to the esti- 
mation of particular items, there are two sets of 
figures which have been distinguished—namely, the 
total financial burden thrown on Germany by the 
Peace Treaty and the portion of this which counts 
under the terms of the Treaty towards the dis- 
charge of reparations, Certain sacrifices imposed 
on Germany are excluded altogether from the items 
counting towards reparations although they cost 
Germany just as dear as items which are not ex- 
cluded, while the method prescribed by the Treaty 
for calculating, for the purposes of the reparation 
account, the value of certain other items undoubted- 
ly yields a lower figure than their real cost to Ger- 
many. Thus the cost to Germany of what she has 
paid and delivered is much greater than the sum 
credited to her in the books of the Reparation 
Commission. 

Now if we are considering what progress Ger- 
many has made towards meeting her Treaty liabili- 
ties, the latter figure alone is relevant, but if we 
are seeking the measure of effort needed to carry 
her burdens, or the punishment imposed on her, 
it is the former figure which matters. 

Let us begin with the sums credited to her in 
the books of the Reparation Commission, which are 
indisputable and which represent the lowest esti- 
mate of her effort on any computation. These fall 
into three categories: Cash £95,000,000 gold; de- 
liveries in kind £189,000,000; state property in ce- 
ded territories £127,000,000; total £411,000,000. 
Of these sums £19,600,000 was returned to Ger- 
many in the form of coal advances (under the Spa 
agreement). On the other hand, currency worth 
about £35,00,000 and goods and services worth 
at least a further £35,000,000 have been furnished 
to the armies of occupation and the commissions of 
control. Furthermore, the Reparation Commission 
has still to estimate and credit the value of state 
property in the ceded area of Upper Silesia, esti- 
mated by Germany, I think, at about £50,000,000. 
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How Much Has Germany Paid? 


If we make adjustments for these various items 
the total sum will be £5 11,000,000. : 

Let us allow next for the items reckoned in the 
reparation account below their real value. The 
largest and most indisputable of these is coal and 
coke. If the value of these deliveries had been 
calculated at their world market price instead of 
by the formula prescribed by the Treaty, it is esti- 
mated that £70,000,000 additional (or there. 
abouts) would have been credited. There are also 
several other important items in which there js 
a wide difference between the value placed on them 
by the German government and that assessed by 
the Reparation Commission as follows: The Saar 
mines, German valuation, £50,000,000, Repara- 
tion Commission valuation, £20,000,000; the mer- 
cantile marine, German valuation, £290,000,000, 
Reparation Commission, £35,000,000; ceded state 
property (not including Upper Silesia) German 
valuation, £275,000,000, Reparation Commission, 
£127,000,000 ; Armistice deliveries, German valua- 
tion, £175,000,000, Reparation Commission, £59,- 
000,000; total German valuation, £790,000,000, 
Reparation Commission valuation, £241,000,000. 

Thus the German valuation is more than three 
times that of the Reparation Commission. Part of 
this discrepancy can be explained, without imput- 
ing bad faith to either party, by the difference in 
the principles of valuation adopted. The German 
government naturally considers what the property 
is worth to the Germans and the Reparation Com- 
mission equally considers what it is worth to the 
Allies—which may be all the difference between 
a going concern and a bankrupt stock. It might be 
quite consistent with the terms of the Treaty to 
value some of the most essential parts of Ger- 
many’s industrial equipment as scrap-iron, but this 
would not be a correct measure of the burden 
thrown upon Germany. Indeed, its tendency 
to impoverish whatever it touches and to convert 
organized equipment into rubbish is one of the 
characteristics—we can almost say one of the ob- 
jects—of the Treaty of Versailles. Two items are, 
however, since they relate to known and definite 
objects, particularly striking—the Saar mines and 
the mercantile marine. The difference between 
the valuation per ton of output placed by the Rep- 
aration Commission on the Saar mines and that 
claimed by France for the destruction of her own 
mines, and the difference between the valuation per 
shipping ton placed on the German mercantile 
marine and that claimed for the destruction of 
Allied shipping are so wide as to seem obnoxious 
to justice. It should be added that the discrepancy 
in the shipping valuation partly depends upon 
whether the boom values current at the date of 
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delivery are taken or slump values current at the 
date of valuation. It is instructive because it well 
illustrates the outrageous character of the repara- 
tion business to note that the valuation placed on 
the whole German mercantile marine is sufficient 
to pay interest on Germany’s reparation liability 
as assessed by the same authority for a period of 
less than six weeks, while the surrender of the 
Saar mines pays the perpetually accruing interest 
bill for less than one month. 

Since the German valuation has been built up 
item by item and offered for criticism and cross- 
examination, we may fairly assume, after allowing 
for all possible exaggerations, that a measure of 
the burden thrown on Germany by the deliveries is 
not less than half the figure claimed, that is to say, 
£395,000,000, as against £241,000,000 credited 
under the terms of the Treaty. No one, I think, 
could put the cost to Germany as distinct from 
the value to the Allies (which in some cases is 
less than nothing) at a lower figure than this. 

Our table is then as follows: Credits with the 
Reparation Commission (less Spa coal advances ), 
£391,000,000; cash and goods supplied to the 
armies of occupation, £70,000,000; ceded property 
in Upper Silesia, £50,000,000; addition for the 
world market price of coal, £70,000,000; addition 
for the real value’to Germany of various surren- 
ders, £154,000,000; total, £735,000,000. I think 
this can be regarded as a conservative estimate of 
the burden thrown on Germany under these 
heads, 

We now come to certain items which under the 
terms of the Treaty do not count at all towards 
the reparation, but are none the less a charge on 
Germany. The most.important are the following: 
1. Sums owed to Germany by her former Allies; 
2. German colonies and state property there sit- 
uated; 3. state property in Alsace-Lorraine; 4. 
“restitutions” in replacement of specific Allied 
property removed by Germany from the invaded 
territory; 5. German ships seized in enemy ports; 
6. German private property seized and liquidated 
abroad; 7. payments by Germany in discharge of 
private debts. 

The face value of the first item is £8 5,000,000, 
but while it represents real loss to Germany its 
market value undoubtedly is nil. I know of no 
reliable estimate of items, two, three, four and 
five. On the basis of partial data I put these items, 
but without much confidence as to the accuracy of 
the figure, somewhere around £100,000,000 alto- 
gether. 

Items six and seven are of different character. 
The proceeds have been applied to the discharge 
of German private debts and to this extent they 
represent not a net loss but the liquidation of liabili- 
ties. The net burden has been thrown on Ger- 
many only to the extent that the assets have not 
been applied to the discharge of the liabilities of 
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her own Nationals—under the Treaty any surplus 
can be applied to discharge the private debts of 
Germany's former allies—or have been sequestrat- 
ed and in part not applied(as in the United States), 
or have been sold at a price less than their value 
to their German owners as a going concern. Never- 
theless, apart from this net burden, the fact that 
this amount of capital, previously lent to Germany, 
has been called in, thus diminishing her working 
capital abroad and her liquid reserves against 
emergencies, has clearly diminished her capacity to 
make foreign payments during the period since the 
Armistice almost as much as though it were a net 
loss. The figures are very large, The German 
government’s estimate of the value of the property 
liquidated abroad is £585,000,0o0o—Tardieu has 
estimated it a little higher, namely at £650,000,000 
—and the amount of cash payments under the 
clearing house system is £30,000,000. The estimate 
of the value of the property liquidated appears too 
high if it is intended to represent its present value, 
but is probably not too high as a measure of its 
pre-war value. 

To sum up, I am of the opinion that the financial 
cost to Germany of her efforts to meet her Treaty 
liabilities and her obligation to surrender under the 
Treaty between the date of the Armistice and the 
date of the occupation of the Ruhr has exceeded 
a billion pounds, and if we include the sums she has 
had to find in this period to discharge private debts, 
the figure reaches £1,300,000,000. In order to 
reach an independent estimate I made this calcula- 
tion before opening the valuable volume, Germany’s 
Capacity to Pay, by Moulton and McGuire, lately 
published by the Institute of Economics of Wash- 
ington, D. C. The corresponding estimate of these 
writers is £1,290,000,000 up to September 30, 
1922, which almost agrees with my figure, allowing 
for the fact that I carry my calculations up to a 
later date. There are, however, some differences be- 
tween us regarding one or two items, which make 
up the total. In addition to this, Germany’s pre- 
war investments in Russia, Turkey, and Austria- 
Hungary and her war loans to her allies have been 
rendered valueless by the course of events and there 
has of course been an enormous loss of “good will’’ 
in her business connections and organization. 

Allowing for the change in the value of money 
and for the relative wealth and population of 
France in 1871 and Germany in 1919, the figure 
of one billion pounds represents a real burden on 
Germany per head more than double that thrown 
on France by her payment of £200,000,000 after 
the Franco-German war. If we remember that 
Germany had fought the most exhausting war in 
history for four years and had lost in one way and 
another the bulk of her foreign assets, whereas 
France had her previous resources of foreign in- 
vestments-and the like almost intact, it is clear 
that the German effort to pay has represented 
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enormously more than the equivalent of the French 
indemnity, as indeed we can easily judge after the 
event, by the comparative effects on the wealth 
and prosperity of the German people in 1923 and 
the French people in 1873. 

In the face of these facts, the broad outlihes 
of which are not open to dispute, it is an out- 
rageous thing that certain sections of the press 
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should be filled with charges that Germany ha; 
paid next to nothing, that she has evaded he; 
liabilities and that by bluff and chicanery, she has 
cheated her creditors. These statements and sug. 
gestions are untrue. 
Joun Maynarp Keynes. 
London 
(By cable.) 


The Dream of a New World 


Sanderson of Oundle, the 


r | HE war turned Sanderson from a success- 
ful schoolmaster into an amateur states- 
man. Life had become intolerable for 

him unless he could interpret all its present dis- 
orders as the wreckage and confusion of the 
house-wreckers preparing the site for a far nobler 
and better building. He shows himself at times 
by no means certain that this would ever prove 
to be the case, but he had the brave man’s assur- 
ance that with luck and courage there was nothing 
impossible in the hope that a more splendid human 
order might be built at last upon this troubled 
and distressful planet. But for that to happen 
every possible soul must be stirred, no latent wil! 
for order but must be roused and brought into 
active service: He had no belief in hopeless and 
irremediable vulgarity. People are mean, base, 
narrow, implacable, unforgiving, contentious, self- 
ish, competitive, because they have still to see 
the creative light. Let that but shine upon them 
and seize them and they will come into their 
places in that creative treatment of life which 
ennobles the servant and enriches the giver, which 
is the true salvation of souls. 

He became a propagandist. He felt he had 
now made good sufficiently in his school. He had 
established a claim as an able and successful man 
to go out to able men, to business men, to in- 
fluential men of all sorts, and tell them the sig- 
nificance of this school of his, this hand-specimen, 
this assay sample, of what could be done with the 
world. He went to chambers of commerce, to 
rotary clubs, to civic assemblies, to luncheon 
gatherings of business men, to tell them of this 
idea of organization for service, instead of for 
profit and possession. He tried to find industrial 
magnates who would take up the methods of 
Oundle in productive organization. He correspond- 
ed extensively with such men as, for example, Lord 
Weir and Sir Alfred Yarrow and Lord Bledisloe. 
He wanted to see them doing for industrial and 
agricultural production what he had done for edu- 
cation, reconstructing it upon a basis of corporate 
service, aiming primarily at creative achievement, 
setting aside altogether competitive success or the 
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amassing of private wealth as the ends of human 
activity. Surely they would see how much finer 
this new objective was, how much fuller and richer 
it must make their own lives! 

When I tell of this search for a kindred spirit 
among ironmasters and great landlords and the 
like I am reminded of Confucius and his search 
for a duke in China or of Plato or Machiavell 
looking for a prince. There is the same belief 
in the power of a leader and the need of a personal 
will; the same utter scepticism as to any automatic 
or crowd achievement of good order; once again 
the schoolmaster sets out to conquer the world. 
Perhaps some day that perennial attempt will come 
to fruition and the schoolmaster will then indeed 
conquer the world. Perhaps the seeds that San- 
derson has sown will presently be germinating 
in a crop of masterful business men of a new 
creative type. Perhaps there are Sandersons yet 
to come, men of energy; each with his individual 
difference but all alight with the new conception 
of man’s creative life. Perhaps Oundle may, after 
all, prove to be the egg of a new world. Oundle 
may relapse, probably will relapse, but other, more 
enduring Oundles may follow in other parts of 
the world. At present all that I can tell is of the 
message Sanderson was preaching during the last 
six years of his life. 

Here is the gist of a discourse given to the 
Reconstruction Council in London: 


The object of this paper is to describe in practical work- 
ing terms an organization of schools which shall be based 
on a close association with the manifold needs and labors 
of the community life. At the outset I may say that the 
proposals will refer—even if not specifically so stated— 
to all types of schools, from the elementary to the publi 
schools.. It will be seen that the change needs a change 
in the ideals which have usually prevailed in schools o! 
the past. In the community life the one urgent thing 
to be done today is to reorganize industry and the con- 
ditions of labor. This reorganization may require quit¢ 
organic or even anarchic changes—and for these changes 
the ideals of boys and girls must be changed, and to 
prepare for this change is the urgent work of the schools. 

Before I come to the proposals for reconstruction of 
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schools, I will state very briefly some facts in industry 
which are now meeting with acceptance. 

1. Modern industrial life has come in with a 
tumultuous rush, in a haphazard, ungoverned way, 
through the activities of forceful, capable, and industrious 
leaders who have made use of the scientific discoveries 
of another type of men. 

2. The shrinkage of the world, and the growth of 
population which followed, has led to fierce competition ; 
and this spirit of competition has ruled everywhere. 

3. In the ungoverned rush for production all sorts 
of methods are adopted which seem to be justified by 
their effectiveness. An example is the modern system 
of efficiency, at first sight captivating to the intellect and 
the desires, but yet a method which needs very careful 
study. 

4. Now men are beginning to believe that the first 
product of industry must be for the worker; that the 
worker should grow physically, intellectually, spiritually 
by his work. 

I shall claim that the work in schools should be per- 
meated by science and by the scientific method and out- 
look, and it will be found that science itself does not 
set all this store on efficiency. Efficiency, I believe, is 
entirely contained within the first, or quantitative law 
of thermo-dynamics. But eutrophy based on the more 
elusive qualitative law is concerned with the quality 
which leads to the giving up of life to others. We must 
see to it that whatever the efficacy may be, the eutrophy 
of industry be high. 

The principle that the first product of industry must 
be the worker leads to great organic changes. It will 
lead to no less a thing than closing down certain pro- 
ductions, certain classes of occupations, certain industries 
or processes. It will lead to a modification in repetition 
work; and to adjustments in organization. I. hope to 
show the bearing of this on our educational methods, 
and how the ideals implied may bring some help in 
diagnosing labor unrest. 

It will be seen that most of the changes needed today 
depend upon international agreements, and a league of 
nations is essential, not, I think, to end wars, but to 
make the change from competition to cooperation possible. 

We are concerned today with the part education must 
take in this change of ideals of life. It is not too much 
to say that without the influence of a reconstructed 
education the way to change in the ideals of men will be 
hard to find. The change has to be made from competitive 
methods and ideals to cooperative methods; from the 
spirit of dominance to creativeness; and the present 
system of aristocraticism in schools must give way to 
democratization. 

Competition holds sway today in industrial life. with 
disastrous results. Every employer of labor feels this, 
and wrestles, and would be glad of change, but he is 
held in the grip of system. Every one feels that com- 
petition destroys the creative, inventive life—and is the 
at of unrest. And yet the spirit of competition holds 
sway, not in commerce only nor in diplomacy, but in the 
school. Our public schools are professedly schools for 
raining a dominant class; the aims, the educational 
methods, the school subjects and their relative values, 
¢ books read, the life led—are all based on this spirit. 

¢ methods are largely competitive, possessive. With, 

I believe, tragic results in industrial life this same 

m, with the ideals behind it, has been unwittingly 
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impressed on the working class in the elementary 
schools. .. . 

The change which I am advocating will demand a 
new organization, and will call for a new type of school 
buildings, and new values of subjects. The new-comer, 
science, and with it organized industry, which springs 
out of it, must take a prominent and inspiriting place in 
school, and in every part of school work. It is not 
sufficient to say that science should be taught in schools. 
The time has gone by for this. We claim that scientific 
thought should be the inspiring spirit in school life. 
Science is essentially creative and cooperative, its out- 
look is onwards towards change, it means searching for 
the truth, it demands research and experiment, and does 
not rest on authority. Under this new spirit all history, 
literature, art, and even languages should be rewritten. 

A new type of school buildings and requirements will 
arise. No longer buildings comprised only of class- 
rooms, but large and spacious workrooms. Classrooms 
are places where boys go to be taught. They are tool- 
sharpening rooms—necessary, but subsidiary. For re- 
search and cooperative créative work the larger halls are 
needed. Spacious engineering and woodworking shops, 
well supplied with all kinds of machine tools, a smithy, 
a foundry, a carpenter’s shop, a drawing office—all car- 
ried on for manufacturing purposes. Plenty of work 
which will employ boys of all ages will be found to do. 

There will be a corresponding spacious literary and 
historical workshop with a really spacious library full of 
books: books on modern subjects, as well as reference 
books. The building should have wings in it for foreign 
books—modern as well as classic, history, economics, 
literary, scientific. As many as possible of the foreign 
languages should be represented here, that boys may grow 
up with knowledge and sympathy and respect for other 
nations, and thus add in promoting wider and deeper 
ideals of life. Another gallery for geography, and nat- 
ural history, travels, ethnology. 

Here is full scope for a large number of boys of all 
ages to be engaged in research. It is all of a coopera- 
tive character. They can study the various social and 
economic systems—from copartnership to syndicalism ; or 
the liberation of slaves; or the League of Nations; or 
the liberation of Italy. 

Another block will be a science block with an en- 
gineering laboratory, machinery hall, physical, chemical, 
and biological laboratories—well supplied with apparatus 
and plant for applied science; plant, too, to lead to the 
investigations of the day; testing machine, ship tank, air 
tunnel ; a miniature standardizing laboratory; and with 
this a botanical garden and an experimental farm. 

Another would be an art-room, music-room, theatre, 
a home of industry for studying industrial development 
and industrial life. 

This is not a utopian scheme, but one within possi- 
bility in town and country. To each large central high 
school should be associated groups of elementary schools, 
and there should be free highways between them, neither 
barred by examinations nor barred by expense. . . . 

Another change must also come. Books on modern 
problems, strangely enough, are not yet read in schools. 
For example, the time is overdue for a change in the 
Englisk books: Burke’s Reflections and Pitt’s War 
Speeches, or Addison, to Ruskin’s Unto This Last and 
Time and Tide, or to Bernard Shaw, Wells, Gals- 
worthy, and the modern poets. Some would go so far 
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as to give Shakespeare a rest. It is astonishing how the 
newer books bearing on the large questions of the day, 
and bearing on the actual life of the boy, strike the ima- 
gination of boys—even quite young boys of the upper 
elementary school age. They stir up the faculties and 
appeal to a less used kind of imagination. It is sur- 
prising, too, what open and live views young boys will 
reach. And one thing the study of these books pos- 
sesses, which I hope to dwell upon later, is that they 
bring the schools into close touch with the everyday life 
of their homes and of the community. 

Creative education demands that schools should be 
brought into harmony with the community life, and 
should take part in the industrial and economic life. 
When boys and girls go home from school (even to the 
humblest home) the parents should find there is some- 
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driven to start trade schools of their own, when , 
would prefer the work to be done with all the wig 
scope of a school. And the same enlightened firm, . 
deavor to “‘promote” their men. 

And here we come to what is probably the nar, 
source of all labor “unrest”—the unstretched faculty, 
the worker. Men there are in any great shops who ly 
intellectual faculties of the highest order, and these ; 
culties are not used, so the greatest possession a man hy 
and the greatest his country has—the “faculties” j; 
owners—is allowed to dissipate. And in the fecling 
the mental want of equilibrium, in the slow fritter; 
away of life, there arrives the turbulent spirit. 7 
study of these questions is the problem for our con 
international university. ‘The industrial and econo 
problems involved can only be approached under int 
national agreement. All that has been possible at pres 


t $2 thing their children have done at school which will help 
| a yi them in their work. This means that technical and voca- in the way of making industrial life pure and holy js 
MY: cmeith tional training should hold a prominent, and not a sub- legislative restrictions, often enough rankling to 
Hy, : sidiary place in the schools. It is not difficult to see that worker even when needed for his amelioration. yj 
iva} this kind of work contairis within it the spirit and genius legislation (factory acts, insurance acts, wages, ious 
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does not remove the source of the disease; at best it og) 
mitigates the worst results. More drastic changes 
be needed in the nature of the work—to the ruling out 
certain manufacturing processes until new discover 
can be made. 

So with the work in the shops. Men do not wa 
wages, or shorter hours; these demands are only sym 
toms of a disease; short cuts to amelioration. They 
doctoring. What men want is that their work may} 
such that they can love it, and want more of it. Tk 
do not want slaves’ work in the shops and a “dose” 
the spiritual life out of it. So we believe. 

Parents, too, would let their children remain at scha 
As a class there is no one more unselfish and self-sac 
ficing and cooperative than the working-class pare 
Boys want to leave school because of the natural w 
for making something and getting to business—as ty 
see it at home. To remain at school without joiningj 
some work is unthinkable when they see the life t 
parents lead. 

I may be permitted to insert one paragraph on 


aS ; of science. We claim that education should be turned 
bea i in this direction, with confidence and inspiration. The 
' divorce of industrial life from the life of the spirit is one 
of the tragedies of the age. It produces calamitous re- 
sults. A man’s work may be of an impossible kind, it 
may be sordid and destructive of life—and the cure pro- 
posed is that he should have shorter hours and more pay. 
This leads to bad diagnosis of the cause of the labor 
difficulty, and prevents necessary reforms in the in- 
dustries. ... 

Creativeness, the cooperative spirit and method, the 
vision, the experimental method of searching for the 
truth, form the unique gift science and industry have to 
give to the “New Education.” Under the influence of 
this new outlook all other departments of knowledge 
must be restudied. Under its influence the life of school 
will become active, the workers self-reliant, love abound- 
ing. It will make good craftsmen and make the school 
of use in the community—whether in the manufacturing 
life or in the investigation of economic conditions. Inci- 
dentally it will give rise to a new body of men capable 
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mre oH of going wholly or in part into teaching, and the school unfortunate opposition to this new position which 

eg hs will be thus linked up with the life of the place. claimed for science in the schools. The oppositi 
brags!) It may be well to state that with an education of this springs from the belief that vocational work is siay 
i uae rR kind based fundamentally on science a capable boy will material having no spiritual outlook. But the truth 
Pas Says leave a secondary school with a good knowledge of all the other way. Unfortunately the present stud 


of history, art, economy, literature, are biassed by “m 


science and of its application, with a research attitude 
RE eer - : 
sessive’ instincts and .education, and we claim t 





. ap : towards history and modern problems, and with a good 
; CF ‘ working knowledge of two, or three, or even four science and its methods are seriously demanded for 
ae languages. . . . new reading of these things. However, the oppositi 
t His The study of social problems is seriously needed. In- finds expression in high quarters. The Workers’ Edu 
i ie dustries would then have a close connection with the tional Union, acting in sympathy with the labor view. 
ie 8 ree Uh boys and girls, and yet boys and girls would be free to that vocational studies are to be avoided—practicl 
age A! We follow the best of their own talents and inclinations— taboos technical studies. ‘This is reasonable as things 4 
ri rk the industrial life would not be separated from the spi- today, when a man’s work is too often for the proit 
Ls, ; i's ritual life; and we may hope that some part of this ideal others, and for this reason the workers are not in 0 
Ph uae would pass over into the workshops and factories; so that with their work, and when the day is over they # 
1 a the laborer would learn to love his work better than his seen plenty of it; so the best of them go elsewhere! a 


the springs of the spiritual life. But this is all é 
astrous to individuals and disastrous to progress. Wim Al 
the workers should do is to watch for the spirit in Opi,’ 
daily work, for it is the work itself which will hold 


aciis wage—for so indeed he would wish to do. And the 
faculties of the worker would grow. ‘The method of 
the work would follow the method of the school, as it is 
doing more and more in our own land and in many a 


| ' workshop. For the spirit is with these ideals; the prac- man to God—nothing else will. br 
eee: : tice difficult for any single firm to carry out. Hence is H. G. WES cr 
ae , the need for radical change in schools. Firms are being (To be continued) aki 
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LOYD GEORGE is one of the troubadours; 
a real trouper. He is as native and as 
much at ease in his new and strange en- 
onment as Bryan would be. As a campaigner, 
has everything, as the ball players say. He is 
horn politician in any democracy. In this coun- 
he would have had the same career that he 
shad in England. He is a public man with a 
re instinct for appeal to the populace. There is 
thing private about him. For him in any democ- 
the Lupercal will always be thronged and the 
pb will throw its sweaty caps in air and proclaim 
s greatness. 

With what L. G. has said in this country I have 
present concern. He has said what seems to 
n most expedient and most effective. He is a 
uster silver tongue, and as a reporter and ob- 
ver of the species for many (too many) years 
m interested in his procedure and his technique. 
ter a brief contact and opportunity to watch 
m in action I am persuaded of two things. 
First, that he knows every trick in the bag. The 
wspaper men who are traveling with him came 
me and said: “This is like old times. This 
se old hawk never overlooks a bet. You'd 
nk he was running for something. He knows how 
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cel get a rise out of any kind of crowd and every- 
ss pareampere he goes he makes a hit. He’s not a stranger 
ural’ ugg a foreigner to any of these people. He might 


—as ti 





T. R. or Bryan. He’s a barnstormer, right. 
never grouches, he never gets fazed, he never 
ps up and he always puts over his stuff." That 
ound to be a true and accurate description. 
he second point on which I am persuaded is 
t there must be something fundamentally alike 
the political natures of Englishmen and Amer- 
s. Lloyd George has proved that they will 
out of the same dish. They make an identical 
ponse to an identical appeal. The methods and 
technique that Lloyd George finds suc- 
ful here are presumably those he has em- 
byed so satisfactorily and for so long a time 
ome. It may be that he appeals to the histrionic 
tse and our love of drama, and that we go to 
pr him and to applaud just as we crowd the 
atre for an Irving, a Salvini, a Duse, or a Bern- 
dt. 
But let us get back to the provinces and take the 
ord of his day in Minneapolis, where I chanced 
bn him. 
‘All my life I have longed to see the Missis- 
pi,” he told Governor Preus early in the morn- 
And he kept his hat off all the way across 
bridge. He arrived at 7:15 A. M. and a wait- 
crowd stood patiently until he had got up and 
akfasted and heard a speech of welcome in 
lsh. “Take it from me, I am grateful to you 
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Lloyd George Out West 


all,” he said in response, and the native locution 
captured the popular fancy. The crowd laughed 
and that was a good start. By nine o’clock he was 
gratifying his life-long yearning to see the Missis- 
sippi River. He was driven about to local points 
of interest and brought to his hotel, which was 
jammed to the doors, All day, every time he 
moved in or out, a way had to be cleared for him. 
People stood for hours to see him pass. 

At ten o'clock he “received the press.” That 
was a naive performance. The great man was 
very much at his ease. One of the young men 
asked him how it felt to be the greatest man in 
the world. He said: “It makes one feel shy.” 
The lady reporter from Des Moines asked if she 
might “snap” him, and then she asked for an auto- 
graph. “You ask so charmingly that I cannot 
refuse.” He accepted a cigarette. “I like your 
American cigarettes of Virginia tobacco.’ He 
pronounced it “Ferginnia.’”’ Through it all he 
was suave and friendly and amusing. 

When the pleasant little interlude was at an 
end he went upstairs to his bedroom to have his 
hair cut. The barber was English. “I have 
waited all me life for this job,” and his tone was 
reverent and hushed. He took his work seriously 
and so did Lloyd George. “I only want a little 
taken off at the ends,” he commanded and watched 
every stroke of the shears. There was a grave 
little conference over whether clippers should be 
used on his neck. It seemed to make a lot of 
difference to both of them. Later the barber 
gave a detailed account to a Hearst reporter of 
the whole proceeding. “In England,” he said, 
“we would call it snitting.” So now you know. 

It was now half an hour before lunch and Lloyd 
George called for a pad of paper and stretched 
himself on a bed to compose his speech. But first, 
one noted, he carefully spread a rug over the foot 
of the bed so that his boots would not soil the 
clean white counterpane. That is a sure sign. 
Publicly and as a world figure he may be one of 
the soaring eagles, but privately and in the do- 
mestic precincts he is even as you and I and many 
another good man. That exhibition of solicitude 
for the counterpane was acquired in a strict school; 
it is not an inherent trait. A little:thing, you may 
say, but revealing. The home life of Jove himself, 
for aught we know, was not unlike this. Man finds 
his true place is in the home; there is no doubt 
about it. 

While Lloyd George lay on the bed with Dame 
Margaret at one door and a secretary at the 
other to see that he was not disturbed he composed 
this paragraph and later recited it before eight 
hundred of the beauty and chivalry of Minneap- 
olis at lunch: 
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“During the War whenever we wanted to know 
something about America they said to us: ‘Well, 
it depends on the Middle West,’ and if we said 
something they said: ‘Hush, you must not say 
that, because the Middle West will hear it.’ If 
we asked for something they said: ‘You can’t 
have it. The Middle West wants it.’ So I was 
anxious to see what the Middle West was like.” 

That was flattering and true. It revealed one 
of the lessons England learned about us during 
the war. The eager lunchers were most pleased. 
And so it went for the remainder of the day, and 


NG EY the next day in Chicago with just enough change 


af to make a fresh performance. 

I Lloyd George has all the characteristics we like 
to think of as typically American. Here he is a 
gay adventurer on the loose, playing chuck-a-luck 
with Fortune, skipping about making one-night 


oF Sa 

BY me stands on a strange continent. He has no job ard 
eel a very little money. He may get both through the 
ue. resounding advertisement now being derived from 
He ae his sojourn among us. All his life he has sought 
aay fame and reputation and public applause. He has 
a a the quality of being interesting to masses of peo- 
ta ple. He attracts crowds. 
ony 4 He is a little appalled and aghast at the sched- 
is gd ule that has been made for him. He is afraid 


that he will break down under it aud cuts his 
engagements whenever he can. But, gosh, how 
he likes it all. He will go home an “authority on 
America,” and leaving a vivid impression behind 
him. Incidentally and later on he will make some 
money out of his adventures among us, but that 
doesn’t count for much with him. He sings along 
the wayside, and finds his happiness there. Just 
one of the troubadours. Take him as such. 

People ask, why is he here? It’s a foolish ques- 
tion. He is here because he’s here. He is an 
artist “at liberty,” at home. There is nothing do- 
ing there for him in the present muddled state of 
the world. Prima donnas and troubadours must 
keep in the public eye. It is a law of their nature, 
bi ; and puts porridge in their porridge bowl. They 
4 must sing for their sustenance. 
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a | In Britain the one great political aspiration of 


' the moment is to effect a working arrangement of 
some sort with the United States. Their long- 
headed public men look at the plan as the 


P 
BY 
ae. one way now open to bring about peace and 
i 


stability in the world. It is a sound idea and de- 
serves more consideration than it has received 
here. If Lloyd George can further the project 
+! while among us it will help him at home. He has 
Pe definitely in mind the ambition to become again 
Prime Minister of Britain. He is going at his 
goal his own way. He is sending up balloons here. 
He knows very well what he is about. 
Incidentally he is one of the very few of the 
great number of so distinguished foreigners who 
have come to these shores since the war who is 
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not charging for the privilege of attending } 
festivals. He is not here to take money, thoy 
fairly overwhelmed with offers of fabulous sy 
for speeches and lectures. He is here to practg 
his art, and his art is politics. Politics as we p 
it and understand it, too. He is just one of y 
but for the accident of birth. That is the ¢ 


closure I here put in the record. 
Epwarp G. Lowry. 


The Death of Zeus 


Oedipus Rex, translated by Gilbert Murray. 
Theatre, October 25, 1923. 

A W oman of Paris, by Charles Chaplin. Lyric T heap 
October 15, 1923. 


HEN Sir John Martin-Harvey came from Ocdipy 

palace on to the scene 1 was already about to give 
hope. The setting for Sophocles’ play and the scheme 
production are said to be, to some extent at least, rela 
to Reinhardt, how much I have no way of knowing. | 
know that in general the setting was without distinction » 
without much taste. The king’s palace was a high, dark bi 
wall with four square pilasters running up, and in 4 
midst a bronze door, rather flat and undramatic. In ir 


Cent f 


of these walls was a platform, with a sort of central rostral 


projecting forward, a good arrangement. Steps ran do 

on either side, and below them red hot altars stood 

a bad green wreath. The stage was permanent and int 

blue light upon it as you entered the theatre you saw # 

closed door, the red hot altars, and two guards with the 
shields. Doom was on the city. A croved of pers 

rushed down the aisles and on to the palace steps, wailia 
and making postures, a device which might be good 

brought to some significant design, but which, save only : 

a moment when the many arms were outstretched, y 

scarcely more impressive than the cry of fire in a Turki 
bath. A messenger roared down the aisle, forcing his voi 

and spoiling his lines. At length Oedipus appeared. } 

if I had had any hopes they were shattered at the sight 
Sir John Martin-Harvey stood there in a rather full, lc 

skirt, and a high metal corselet with something like Emp: 
sleeves about it, from which he held his white arms alway 
outward, like a lady strapped ‘too tight. He wore no bear! 
no Zeus-like beard, none of the ambrosial locks of hero 

but a slight royal fillet and clustering short hair above 

delicate matinée face set sternly to its lofty classical tat 
Then began a series of false sounds, vowels impure, 2 vo 
forced into a volume far beyond it, and a recitation withod 
sustained power or fluidity. The underlying metrical st: 

—even for the rather sighing lyrical lines of the tra 
lation—was lost; the sense stress was not achieved, so tht 
the meaning was hard to follow. Od¢cdipus forced his v4 
to the end of what he had to say, the scene dissolved and & 
chorus entered. 

The chorus in this production of Oedipus Rex consist 
of ten or twelve men with crimpy beards and with clot 
about their heads, and lines in general like bad statu 
of Roman matrons or monumental vestal virgins. 
Harvey Braban—who sang some of his lines well—as 
leader of the chorus stood in the centre of the stage at 
directed the appropriate sentiments and gestures 0! ! 
group; he wore a full skirt hanging down from a bré 
waistband, from which a v-necked section ran over ™ 
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houlders. To all this was added a thin, floating negligee. sound of many bare feet on wood. Oedipus gasped and 


'» thou n this costume Mr. Braban moved like a very ripe con- huddled against the palace wall, no longer heroic but 
DUS Sup alto on the concert stage, and about him the bearded somewhat hoarse from being so. If formal and nobly 
_ Practili/irgins swayed and postured with their staffs, a shocking, levelled treatment was needed in the first part of the play 
} We p imaginative, boarding-school effect that was quite in- it was doubly needed now, in order to achieve the tragic 
1e of yfiEmeredible to see. elevation above mere bloody accident. All that gods work, 
the dj At length Jocasta came, and at first the vocal control Aeschylus said, is effortless and calm. Creon came again, 


hat Miss Miriam Lewes brought on the stage and the somewhat better than at first; and Oedipus, driven into 
mere fact that her lines seemed to mean something beside exile, made a last foolish climb down from the stage into 
ragic exertion to her, seemed promising. Miss Lewes the aisle and went groping toward the lobby, past the 
ad too a fine yellow in her robe, an interesting head- spectators, who could smell the very grease paint as he 
jress, and a handful of remembered positions from classical _ passed. 
rt, though these last when there was more dramatic nec- And then the lights are lowered and a shadow falls 
Cente sity for them pretty much disappeared. Oedipus listened on the palace, which looks well at last, with those straight 
0 Jocasta, in that great place where Sophocles drives on lines of the pilasters going up. In the blue darkness the 
c Thearfi/him the shadow of fate; Oedipus heard the story of his pilasters are beautiful and clear. 
ather and mother, the decree of the oracle, the fatal thread One wonders then why at least these columns did not 
woven by the gods, Sir John Martin-Harvey making teach the producers that the whole of Sophocles’ play is a 
strange vowels the while, and bad rhythms, and now and line, splendidly held, modulated with superb emotion, 
pgain vocal effects that were more like shrill yawns than balanced and ordered with due cause and effect, driven 
yay cries of agony. Finally Jocasta, sick with the horror with the pressure of a fatal and: splendid truth. One 
pf the doom she saw, ran out. And at this the virgin ballet wonders how from this affair at the Century the reader 
waggled their beards, shook their wands and seemed about unfamiliar with the play is to know—though he may prefer 
o waltz; and the Old Man of the Mountain in the obesity Euripides’ Bacchae, for its poetry and Dionysian thought, 
pown led them on. or Hamlet for its variation and its universal introspection 
Persons unfamiliar with the play may have received and its charm, or Macbeth for its unforgettable myth and 
ere and there a stir from all this; the power of the story, doom and primitive shock—that compared to Oedipus Rex, 
he mere progress of events, might very well have carried there is no play whose art is so taken out of the depth 
people along. As for me I thought of Mounet Sully, and not the tumult of the soul; no play so steady and perfect 
hat magnificent sustained tone, that noble and passionate jn its progression; no play that has so inevitably found 
prt working within formal limits, that elaboration and _ jts pattern, its story, idea and form together; and no 
implification ; and even of Annibale Ninchi in the Roman play that contrives to mount and descend with such secur 
eatre at Fiesole, a second rank actor, but bringing to ity, discovering for its climax the greatest image in all 
he part a gravity, a force, a classical simplicity and fatalism. drama; in those blinded eyes with their bloody stains, 
and eloquence that went further than his brain could ever that physical pain, that shudder and dread and shame of 
ave done with the truth of the play. And I thought, too, life in this world and in the next among the dead. There is 
pf A Woman of Paris at the Lyric Theatre, a moving an image that strikes into our very bodies themselves and 
picture written and directed by Mr. Charles Chaplin. makes the eternal idea involved not only philosophically 
\ familiar story, dealing with an old series of events, a but completely ours. 
irl launched in Paris, the lover returning, the Bohemian Nicarchus wrote an epigram: Marcus the doctor called 
ife, and soon. The denouement of A Woman of Paris yesterday on the marble Zeus; though marble, and though 
inconsequent, true enough if you like, but one of a Zeus, his funeral is today. 


OWRY, 
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full, te : ; : 
- : undred ends that might have ensued. But up to these STaRK YOUNG. 
P re ast scenes the picture is really stirring, and for this reason, 
5 alwa e . 
a . Jigga reason sought but not often found in art as we get it— 
no dean 


t is stirring because in every place the essential is discovered Those Not Elect 
and set down. They seem strangely essential, these flashes Never being damned see Paradise; 
and moments; they are stirring because of their truth, the The heart will sweeten at its look; 
ruth of each moment as distinguished from all other Nor hell was known, ’til Paradise 
moments. And they are accomplished by means wholly Our senses check. 

within the medium, close-ups, faces, parts of people, sec- 

ions of the event in sections of its scene, passages of Never hear angels at laughter; 
half a minute, two minutes, ten minutes, things wholly For how comports with grief to know 
impossible in any medium but that of the moving picture Wisdom in heaven bends to laughter, laughter, 
nd so justifying the use of that medium to reveal them. Laughter upon woe? 
Not a great drama, this Woman of Paris, but for these 
forward achievements of Mr. Chaplin’s an exciting spot Never fall dreaming on celestials, 
on the horizon. Lest, bound in a ruinous place, 

In Oedipus Rex the place drew near where Oedipus You turn to wander with celestials, 
omes again after he has dug out his eyes with the clasp Down holy space. 
of Jocasta’s robe. At wind of this a group of maidens 
tushed from the palace door and arranging themselves Never taste that fruit with the soul, 
in a line began to make delicate protestations of horror Whereof the body may not eat, 
with their lovely arms, moving about in their semi-Tanagra Lest flesh at length lay waste the soul, 
dresses. Oedipus came in and leaning against a pilaster In its sick-heat. 
gave three odd, flat cries. The crowd ran off, with the Leonie ADAMS. 
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No Hope trom Technical Progress 


IR: In his review of Hamilton and May’s work on the 

Control of Wages, in the New Republic of September 19, 
Alvin Johnson tells us that the authors explain, with reference 
to the sources of wages, that if wages are increased “something 
may be taken away from the recipients of profits, interest, rent, 
but not much,” and that “the real hope lies in technical pro- 
gress.” May I suggest what seems to me to make for confusion 
in the use of those terms? 

Here we have “profits,” “interest,” and “rent,” used in the 
narrow business-bookkeeping sense, which for so broad an econo- 
mic inquiry as one involving the sources of increased “wages” 
seems hardly adequate. And this strikes me as true whether the 
term “wages” be used in the bookkeeping sense of “labor cost,” 
or in the broad economic sense of man-power products. “Pro- 
fits” also is a bookkeeping term. And “interest” and “rent” 
mean one thing to the bookkeeper and something much more com- 
prehensive to economists of any but the commercial school. The 
particular point to which I ask attention is this confusing use, in 
economic inquiries, of the term “rent.” 

Does it mean real-estate rent, a periodical payment for land 
and improvements? ‘To the bookkeeper it does, I suppose; but 
how can economic investigations be made with terms that thus 
confuse periodical payments with capital value, and the values 
of natural resources with the values of artificial products? 

To use the term “rent” in its bookkeeping sense is to take no 
account of its economic sense. The latter not only excludes in- 
comes derived from use of natural resources but includes capital 
values arising from mere monopoly of natural resources, without 
use or with use as may happen. The numerous forms of such 
non-use are sufficiently illustrated by vacant building lots for 
which prices out of all proportion to real value are exacted even 
at a loss to the owners and with reference to which bookkeeping 
rents do not exist; and also by the building sites, both used and 
unused, in a city like New York, the site of which climbs in 
value—economic “rent”—while the values of buildings as steadily 
vanish. Bookkeeping “rent” might cut a small figure in rela- 
tion to the bookkeeping item of “wages” or “labor cost,” but 
monopoly of natural resources, economic rent, would certainly 
be greatly affected in value by an actual increase in economic 
“wages.” 

The real hope lies in technical progress! True we have had 
technical progress for at least a century without its raising 
“wages” in the sense of “labor cost” much above the living 
margin of the “lower classes.” Yet it has lifted far above the 
sky-line the economic “rent” of natural resources, especially of 
building sites in living and laboring localities. If these values 
go up and on the whole stay up, as technical progress goes on, 
which is what they have everywhere done in the past and are 
doing now, how can there be any convincing reason for hope of 
high wages from technical progress? Louis F. Posr. 

Washington, D. C. 


Not a Factory for Robots 


IR: In your issue of October 24 I find an implication in 
Mr. Littell’s article on Henry Ford, which I do not think is 
in accordance with the facts. We all know that the subjection 
of man to the machine is bad enough at its very best but there 
isn’t any need of creating an impression which is not in accord- 
ance with the facts. I refer to the paragraph which speaks of 
“.., the fascinating and horrible spectacle which is the making 
of the Ford car. Every one knows about the travelling con- 
veyors, which carry the cylinder block just a little too fast past 
groups of men struggling to insert into it their assigned part. 
The speed of these conveyors is not constant. If all the depart- 
ments of the plant are working smoothly, and an increase in pro- 
duction is desired, their speed is slightly increased at the be- 
ginning of the day, unknown to the men, who at the end of the 
day are aware only of being a little more tired than usual.” 

I went through the Ford factory recently and tried to discover 
the elements in the situation which might determine the relation 
of the man to the machine, and except in one or two processes 
which did not affect more than one or two percent of the men did 
I find the thing which Mr. Littell describes. Ford has devised 


a plan of machine production which allows the great mass of \;, 
men to do their .work without strict reference to the speed y 
which the conveyor moves. In almost every process except the 
actual assembling of the car, and only about two hundred mey 
are employed on the assembling line, there is a certain degree 9 
freedom to the man in performing his particular operation. For 
example, on the piston of the car we will say there are te 
operations performed by one group of men, and in a particula; 
unit there are ten men working on each operation making on, 
hundred men in one string. The conveying belt moves round th. 
group in a long ellipse, at one end a boy hangs the rough 
cylinders, just as they come from the foundry, upon the belt an, 
at the other end a boy takes off the finished product. The supey. 
ficial observer, and I fear Mr. Littell is in that class, sees th 
crude product going on at one end and the finished product takep 
off at the other but fails to note that the particular cylinde; 
which is taken off may have been completed in one trip round 
the ellipse, or may have gone around many times. 

The man who is performing operation number five watches the 
line of cylinders come along until he sees one which bears the 
chalk marks which indicate that it is ready for his hand. He 
takes it off the hook, completes his operation which may require 
one minute or five minutes, and the conveyor in constant motion 
may carry past him twenty similar cylinders before he 
through. Having completed operation number five he marks the 
cylinder so that number six somewhere in the line will recognize 
it, hangs it on the first empty hook which passes, and takes of 
the next cylinder which is marked as ready for his operation. 

I saw this process going on all over the plant and felt confident 
that the great majority of the workers are performing their tasks 
in this way. I hold no brief for Mr. Ford or for the type of 
mass production in which “work and creation, work and work- 
manship, are seen to have nothing in common,” but on the other 
hand I think we should recognize that Ford is using a type of 
production which is not the worst possible in a machine governed 
civilization. R. K. ATKINsoN 

New York City. 


“Who Pays for Ellis Island?” 


IK: Your interesting editorial, Who Pays for Ellis Island? 

leaves out a most important item of income. In addition to 

$8 head tax, the United States charges $10 visa fee. The head 

tax is returned to the unfortunate who does not gain admission 

to these shores. The $10 visa remains in the treasury of this 

richest of countries, This $10 frequently stands between starva- 
tion or suicide and the rejected emigrant. 

In my dealing with the emigration problem abroad, for almost 
two years, I could not help feeling that the visa tax was a mos 
unjust burden laid upon people whose backs were breaking under 
many other heavy burdens. The United States was the first 
country to exact so enormous a tax. Other countries used to ask 
a ridiculous amount, and still do so of all but Americans. They 
ask us for $10 visa in retaliation, Yet it is not real retaliation. 
Americans can more easily pay a $10 visa fee than can citizens 
of other countries pay the equivalent. 

In the case of countries other than the United States the vis2 
one pays for, means something. It represents positive admission 
to the given country. In our case, it simply means that one \s 
allowed to travel to our shores, see the Statue of Liberty, h: 
glimpse at the Woolworth Building from afar, and perhaps b& 
admitted or rejected. The $10 once paid is gone forever. 

If we translate the $8 head tax and $10 visa fee into the 
“valuta” or exchange of a given country we may understand 
what it really means. A certain steamship company in Rumania 
takes third class passengers all the way from the Rumanian s¢? 
port to New York for 11,000 Lei. The visa and head tax r 
present almost 4,000 Lei, or more than one third of the passag‘ 
money. In terms of commodities, it represents, for a well-to-de 
American, the price of a fine hotel room for a couple for ov 


ive a 


month. It means the salary of a responsible bank employee fo 
one month. In food it means—well, it would take too long 
figure. 


I sometimes wonder how much of our generosity to Europe* 
unfortunates comes out of their own pockets. 


St. Louis. Oscar LEONARD. 
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Books and Things 


HEN we were undergraduates at Harvard a friend 

of mine showed me the comment upon his first 
written work in Philosophy 13, a course which was soon 
to carry both of us out of our depth. The subject was 
biographical, a sketch of Spinoza’s life. Josiah Royce’s 
appraisal of my friend’s manuscript was as follows: “This 
is rather a colorless essay, though it shows both attention 
and intelligence.” And the mark Professor Royce gave 
it, C, puzzled us not a little at that time, when it was 
news to us that attention and intelligence could yield such 
a scanty crop. 

For me to give such a mark or to apply such words to 
Lerd Charnwood’s Theodore Roosevelt (Atlantic Monthly 
Press. $2.50) would for obvious reasons be grotesque in a 
high degree. So grotesque that I stay my pen, lest I be 
confounded and put to shame. Yet if some duly eminent 
professor of biography had made this application I might 
now be writing to thank him for saying what I take to be 
pretty near the truth. My own attitude as a reviewer 
must of course be quite different, and a becoming attitude 
is not easily struck. Perhaps an appearance of surprise, if 
I can keep it up, will answer the purpose. “Some emotion 
must appear to be raised,” as Mr. Henry Tilney said to 
Miss Catherine Morland, “and surprise is more easily 
assumed, and not less reasonable, than any other.” 

Surprise is more reasonable than any other emotion in 
this case, where an uncommonly good biographer has wasted 
an uncommonly good subject. The book leaves me wonder- 
ing why Lord Charnwood wrote it. “Candidly,” he says, 
“my reason for writing it is, that, having been invited to 
do so, I am disabled from refusing by a boyish here-worship 
which I conceived very long ago for Theodore Roosevelt— 
then and ever since unknown to me.” Now a biography of 
Roosevelt might be flushed with hero-worship and yet be 
an admirable book in that kind. But is hero-worship 
employed in just the right way if it bleaches and pales its 
subject ? 

However, though Lord Charnwood’s reasons for writing 
this book do not tell me why he wrote it, he has quite 
accounted for the impression which it leaves. In saying 
this I am thinking not of his modest and too unfavorable 
estimates of his own work—‘“for I would repeat how fully 
conscious I am of the crudeness and probably inaccuracy as 
well as the fragmentary nature of this survey;” “I am of 
course well aware of the crudity and fleeting worth of this 
study”—but of this passage: “But when I undertook it I 
nade one demand—namely, that I should be amply briefed 
with the worst that had been said of Roosevelt. ‘That 
demand has been fulfilled faithfully, and I have faithfully 
tried to use the material before me.” His Theodore 
Roosevelt reads as if he had been briefed with the worst 
that could be said of Roosevelt and also with the best, and 
as if he had been shut up to a choice between these two 
briefs. This is not the fact, to be sure, but had it been 
the fact I can’t see how Lord Charnwood’s book would 
have differed from the book he has written. 

Any biographer thus confined and restricted would 
choose, if he were an intelligent man, as Lord Charnwood 
has the air of having chosen, but no free painter of such 
a being as man in such a world as the present, no biographer 
at all curious about Theodore Roosevelt, would consent to 
have his hands tied by such a restriction. The best that has 
been said of Roosevelt is immensely sounder as a judgment 
of his value, comes ever so much nearer to being a good 
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likeness of him, than the worst that has been said. Yet to 
set about painting him in either this best or this worst is 
to essay, with no tubes in your studio except moral blacks 
and moral whites, moral rights and moral wrongs, the 
portrait of an American whose coat was of many colors, 
whose plumage was that uncommon phenomenon, a blaze 
and a riot of self-tones 

It was Hume who said that “the isosceles and scalenum 
are distinguished by boundaries more exact than vice and 
virtue, right and wrong.” Hume hadn’t read Lord Charn- 
wood, who can admit that that his hero’s manner was 
“superfluously forcible,” that he was platitudinous, that he 
liked to show off before learned men, that his was “the 
solemn and harmless vanity of a schoolboy,” but who can- 
not admit, who cannot conceive, that Theodore Roosevelt 
ever did wrong. Thus Lord Charnwood, having elected 
to simplify a varied and a rich life by treating it as mostly 
an affair of moral choices, simplifies it still more by treat- 
ing all the choices Roosevelt actually made as invariably 
right. ‘The result is an impoverishment of the book and 
a reduction of its hero to less than life size. 

Colonel Roosevelt would look larger and more interest- 
ing and more stimulating, I can’t help believing, from the 
naturalist’s than from the moralist’s point of view. And 
even if a biographer’s preoccupation must be with morals, 
he might do worse than to keep in mind the queerness of 
his hero’s own preoccupation with that subject. “In all 
Shelley did, he, at the time of doing it, believed himself 
justified to his own conscience.” Roosevelt, a more in- 
veterate self-persuader than Shelley, was not satisfied with 
the approval of his conscience at the time of doing a thing. 
His conscience was trained also to look back and approve. 
His craving for a moral reason for what he did was so 
strong that he sought it even in the field of sports, his 
immense enjoyment of which was a sufficient reason for 
taking part in them. And what he sought he always found. 
When right and wrong did happen to be involved in a 
decision or a habit, the Colonel’s reasons for doing as he 
saw fit were ingenious, opportune, highly and often divert- 
ingly characteristic. To his biographer they are always 
unanswerable. Neither in his own eyes nor in Lord Charn- 
wood’s did Roosevelt ever act upon a motive which he 
wasn't conscious of or which wouldn’t look well when ex- 
posed to the light. 

Written from a naturalist’s standpoint, the life of 
Roosevelt that I am waiting for will not sound, as Lord 
Charnwood’s does a little sound, as if it had been written 
in a guest-book. Lord Charnwood has grown polite, too 
polite. He calls Mr. Hughes “the great statesman now 
well known to the world,” which is, as a piece of character- 
ization, as if one should say “Mr. Hughes, better known 
as the well known Mr. Hughes.” Senator Lodge appears 
here as “that sturdy life-long champion of good causes, 
Senator Lodge.” On page 102 there is a passage about 
“the Indians, whom by the way, in an extraordinarily 
pathetic dying interview, Senator Quay—that great target 
for the reproaches of the reformers—bequeathed to his 
[Roosevelt’s] special care.” After telling the story of 
President McKinley’s prayer for guidance out of the 
Philippine problem—to keep or not to keep—Lord Charn- 
wood says: “He guided his steps by a less illusory light 
than that of common statesmen or common theorists about 
imperialism and its opposite, in the vague.” Worth all the 
rest of this book, and more, is the extraordinarily interesting 
letter with which it closes, written by Roosevelt in March, 
1911, and until now unpublished. Pat Ces 
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Two New England Educators 


A Life of Francis Amasa Walker, by James Phinney 
Munroe. New York: Henry Holt and Company. $4.00. 
Life and Confessions of a Psychologist, by G. Stanley 
Hall. New York: D. Appleton and Company. $5.00. 







HE primacy of Massachusetts in the development of 

education in the United States is emphasized by the 
Life of General Walker and President Hall’s auto- 
biography. Both men were of Old Bay State Stock. Al- 
most all of Walker’s forebears “came over in the first 
great wave of English immigration before 1650.” Stanley 
Hall united the two colonial strains of Plymouth and 
Massachusetts Bay. On his mother’s side he was in the 
eighth generation from John and Priscilla Alden, and on 
his father’s side the ninth i succession from John Hall 
who came to Charlestown in 1630 with Governor Win- 
throp. Walker’s ancestors were farmers, sailors, me- 
chanics, who showed a special aptitude for pioneering, but 
his father had been a successful merchant, and settled in 
the urban community of Springfield. Hall’s father and 
grandfather were farmers. 

Amasa Walker was the strongest early influence in his 
son’s life. After retiring from business, he devoted him- 
self to the study of political economy and became a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Legislature and of the Congress 
of 1861-2. He was concerned with the historic anti- 
slavery cause, as well as those of temperance and inter- 
national peace. His son was therefore born into the in- 
tellectual and moral aristocracy of Massachusetts, and 
this fact is reflected in his education at Amherst College, 
his inheritance of his father’s interest in economic studies, 
and his early baptism into journalism through the Spring- 
field Republican. It was in the natural course of things 
that Walker should go into the Civil War, and the record 
of his distinguished service is an interesting part of his 
biography. The war was his great school. As Assistant 
Adjutant General of the Second Corps of the Army of 
the Potomac, at an age when most men are in college, 
he received a training in command which his later life 
was abundantly to prove. The student of New England 
stocks will not fail to be impressed by the contrast between 
Walker’s career and that of his contemporary, Henry 
Adams. In the years after the war when Henry Adams 
was finding at Washington and at Harvard only closed 
doors and blind alleys, Walker was constantly urged be- 
yond his strength by the sense of opportunity, in public 
service as Director of the Census and the Indian Bureau, 
in journalism and in education. 

Walker was a student of institutions; Hall of the 
essential nature of humanity. As Walker’s bent toward 
politics and economic studies was determined by his social 
environment, so Hall became a psychologist as a result of 
an intense curiosity in regard to all the phenomena of life 
which was awakened by his early experience on the farm. 
He remarks: “Children had some part in almost all the 
activities on the farm, which combine so many elements 
of the physical, industrial, civil, and religious life of the 
citizen voters contemplated by the framers of our political 
institutions.” To the association with animals on the 
farm he ascribes his interest in animal and comparative 
psychology; and he remarks on his good fortune in having 
always at hand a shop with bench and tools, which with 
the other activities of the farm made him motor-minded. 
In Hall’s case it was the mother who was his early in- 
tellectual inspiration and support. She helped him to the 
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formal education which New England in those days gay, 
to poor but promising boys. He went to Williston Aca. 
demy and Williams College. He escaped the war by ex. 
emption procured without his knowledge by his fathe; 
but he confesses that he could never wish that he had 
gone. He was. “an extreme if not a pathetic pacifist.’ 
and in this attitude he was apparently upheld by his ep. 
vironment, for he cannot “remember ever having heard an 
address or even a sermon on war either at Williston o; 
at Williams.” It was the lack of opening afforded }y 
patronage and family influence which stimulated him t) 
initiate and develop an original career. A year at Union 
Seminary, three years ia Germany, and four more of teach. 
ing at Antioch and Harvard served to direct and confirm 
him in the course for which his character, interest and 
experience all fitted him, the new science of psychology, 

It was a singular fate which brought these two men 
at about the same time back to Massachusetts, into educa- 
tional positions calling for the exercise of the highest 
qualities of each and involving difficulties which it would 
seem that only they could successfully have met. In 188; 
General Walker, then professor of Political Economy 3t 
Yale, was called to the presidency of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Seven years later Stanley Hall 
was called from the chair of psychology at Johns Hopkins 
to make plans for a new school of graduate studies to be 
founded by Jonas G. Clark at Worcester. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology had been 
founded in 1861, but after a struggling existence it seemed 
on the verge of dissolution in 1878. Three years later 
General Walker took control, and gave his life to the 
work of advancing technical education in the United 
States and developing one of the leading institutions in 
the world for its practice. ‘In all ways he was extra- 
ordinarily fitted for the task. The inherited pioneering 
energy of his clan he put into his work of founder; and 
all the experience which he had gained in military and 
civil life into that of organizer. Although not a natural 
scientist he was essentially a technologist, and a man to 
whom self-expression took naturally an institutional form. 
The Institute of Technology is in a real sense his con- 
tinuing life and his monument. 

The founding of Clark University seemed to offer an 
opportunity for studies in pure science not less promising 
than the Institute offered for technology. In preparation, 
Stanley Hall made a study of higher education throughout 
Europe unequalled for range and thoroughness, and he 
assembled a faculty of extraordinary brilliancy. Then 
came disaster through the failure of Jonas Clark to meas- 
ure up to the ambitious réle for which he had cast him- 
self. Whether under more auspicious circumstances Stan- 
ley Hall would have equalled the success of Walker or 
Gilman we cannot be sure; but it is clear that no one 
could have borne the burden of misunderstanding and 
misrepresentation, saving a desperate situation by constant 
personal sacrifice, more generously than Hall did for 
thirty years. Lack of resources forced Clark University 
to limit its program, and in this limitation Hall’s own 
fields of psychology, childhood and education, came to be 
its chief interests. His long summary of what it has ac- 
complished in these directions marks it as another examp!e 
of the successful union of the man with the institution. 

It is, of course, unfair to compare a biography with an 
autobiography in the matter of frankness of revelation. 
Yet so much allowed, the Life of General Walker is con- 
spicuous for reticence as Mr. Hall’s autobiography for 
freedom. Mr. Munroe assures us that General Walker 
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was a prodigious letter writer, but that both he and his 
family believed that letters*should be destroyed. The bio- 
grapher was therefore confronted by a lack of the personal 
material which lends the color of life to biography. Stan- 
ley Hall’s reminiscences are full of a rich and various 
humanity. From an early age he had the instinct of self- 
observation, to which his later training gave precision and 
meaning. His early experience with his elders and his 
brothers and sisters, his reading, music, religion, his 
childish fears, the extraordinary perversions which he wit- 
nessed among his schoolmates at Worthington, all these 
are recorded with their effect upon him. “I must have 
been a strange combination of adventurous boldness and 
of cowardice,” he writes. His sexual life, the inhibitions 
and misunderstandings of his youth in New England, 
corrected and normalized by the freer world of Germany, 
is simply and honestly set forth. Nor does this frankness 
desert him when he tells of his later life surrounded with 
academic pomp and dignity. Writing that he might 
understand himself more fully, and realize how his psy- 
chology and philosophy grew out of basal and innate 
traits, he records with the gusto and naiveté of a Pepys 
things that are usually hidden. “I have never,” he writes, 
“missed the opportunity to attend a prize fight if I could 
do so unknown and away from home.” “Thrice I have 
taken privatissime dancing lessons.” “In America and 
especially in foreign cities I found a guide to take me 
through the underworld at night to catch its psychological 
flavor.” Thus Mr. Hall reminds us that to the psychologist 
life is an experiment and the world a laboratory; but so 
rich is the soil of human nature from which his psychology 
springs that life gains vital quality and the world a new 
interest by being made subject to scientific observation and 
inquiry. His science fulfills Pater’s definition of philoso- 
phy, to sharpen one’s perceptions and increase the avidity 
for experience. Philosophiren ist dephlegmatisiren vivifi- 
ciren, quotes Pater in a famous passage. Stanley Hall’s 
life is an example of this truth. 

Rosert Morss Lovett. 


Jung as Psychologist 
Psychological Types, by C. G. Jung. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. $7.50. 


SYCHO-ANALYSIS began to gain headway in this 

country after Freud, Jung and other continental 
authorities lectured at Clark University in the latter part 
of the first decade of the twentieth century. At that time 
all analysts were extremely scornful both of psychology 
and of psychologists. ‘The latter were not allowed to 
speak of analysis above a whisper. Both in print and in 
conversation the psychologist was told that until he had 
been analyzed he could not even understand this difficult 
subject, much less criticize it. 

But the psychologist, in spite of lack of encouragement, 
persisted in trying to pierce its mysteries. Indeed, many 
of them “underwent” analysis. Gradually the principles 
of psycho-analysis, with its technique, became common 
scientific property. When the smoke of mystery had been 
cleared away it was found that most of the new principles 
were not so new after all. 

Some of the analysts came to understand as much. This 
enlightened group welcomed the psychologists, and not a 
few of them became interested in psychology. Gradually 
a better spirit arose. Now psychologists and the more 
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modern analysts can discuss their respective fields in a 
give and take way. This newer group of analysts realize 
that they are behavior diagnosticians and teachers and not 
magicians. 

Jung does not belong to this modern school, but to the 
older group to whom present day psychology means very 
little. To him analysis is a “medicine.” 

He reflects this old fashioned exclusiveness very definite- 
ly in Psychological Types. There being no psychology 
worth his notice, perforce he must write one. So we find 
him becoming psychologist and philosopher. ‘Those of us 
who know psychology and have some information about 
analysis wish that he had remained analyst. 

To one who has struggled through The Psychology of 
the Unconscious the form of the present book does not 
come as a surprise. One finds here, as there, the same 
lack of clarity, the same teasing failure to come to close 
grips with Jung’s logic. Indeed, from some examples he 
chooses and from some of the remarks of his translator 
(who suffers from the same affliction) one is almost tempted 
to believe that the book was activated by a wish to justify 
his obscurity by an appeal to “type’”—-since type is an 
inheritance, as the book will show, and one type cannot 
understand the words of a different type. His obscurity 
is thus justified. 

According to Jung, objective psychology can go only a 
little way towards giving an adequate picture of the nature 
of the human “soul.” Very few of the complex factors 
of human psychology can be witnessed and observed as 
measurable facts. ‘That some of them can be so measured 
Jung tells us is shown by his Association Studies. If the 
reviewer may be allowed to break in upon the author’s 
introverted thinking chain at this point, he would like to 
point out that considerable work on the conditioned reflex 
—glandular, muscular and emotional—demonstrates this 
still more clearly, but for Jung to take account of this 
work would seriously complicate his theory of the un- 
conscious, both collective (phylogenetic) and individual 
(ontogenetic). Hence nearly all twentieth century psy- 
chology is ignored. 

In Jung’s psychology there are four “basic functions” — 
thinking, feeling, sensation, and intuition. These are all 
coordinate but irreducible. The basis upon which he selects 
them is his own “general experience.” Except for the last 
named, these are all old friends, but disguised in spiritual- 
istic raiment. Indeed, in the sense in which they are used 
by Jung, they belong distinctly to mediaeval psychology. 

One cannot go into a criticism of Jung’s psychology. 
It is the kind the religious mystic must write in order to 
find justification for certain factors his training has forced 
him to believe must exist. It is a psychology in which all 
church doctrinaires can find a place. The “image” is 
innate; the libido, the unconscious, and the like are an- 
thropomorphized and “energized.” 

With Jung as with Freud the church idea of the “devil” 
is brought over almost directly as the unconscious. Jung 
goes further than Freud. With Freud most of the sym- 
bolism, “ideas,” etc., with which this devil, the unconscious, 
becomes laden come about through one mishap or another 
in the lifetime of the individual. But this does not make 
a powerful enough “devil” for Jung. Jung has a “col- 
lective unconscious”—due to our inheritance. “The prim- 
ordial image (elsewhere also termed the ‘archtype’) is al- 
ways collective, i. e. it is at least common to entire nations 
or epochs. In all probability the most important myth- 
ological motives are common at all times and races; I have, 
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in fact, demonstrated a whole series of motives from 
Grecian mythology in the dreams and phantasies of thor- 
oughbred Negroes suffering from mental disorder.” “The 
primordial image, therefore, is a recapitulatory expression 
of the living process.” As the translator points out, al- 
though not in these words, this makes Jung’s “magic” 
much more powerful than Freud’s. 

Leaving his psychology and coming to his discussion of 
types, we find that Jung no longer identifies the “thinking” 
type with the introvert and the “feeling” type with the 
extravert, as he did in his earlier works. If any one of 
the four above named primary functions habitually prevails 
in an individual, a corresponding type results. Further- 
more, every one of these types can be introverted or ex- 
traverted. Hence the full list of psychological types is as 
follows: 


Thinking type Thinking type 


Feeling ™ Feeling - 

Extraverts of the - y . 

Sensation ” Introverts of the Sensation ” 
Intuitive ” Intuitive ” 


The major two types are extravert and introvert. The 
extravert is oriented by the object, by external conditions. 
“If a man so thinks, feels and acts, in a word lives, as to 
correspond directly with objective conditions and their 
claims, whether in a good sense or ill, he is extraverted.” 
The extravert is an exponent of the claims of society. He 
does or tries to do just what his environment from moment 
to moment needs or expects him to do. The weak point 
in the extravert’s system: of reaction is his own inward 
needs and requirements. To conform with the environ- 
mental demands he may even slight and starve his own 
physical and bodily needs. The extravert’s danger lies in 
the fact that he becomes caught up in objects—losing him- 
self in their toils. The functional and physical disorders 
resulting are compensatory in character. A singer whose 
increasing fame tempts him to overstep the safe bounds of 
energy expenditure is robbed of his high notes. The rapid- 
ly expanding social circle of the successful social climber 
may bring on the psychogenic state indicative of mountain 
sickness. The man on the point of marrying an idolized 
woman with none too unquestioned past suddenly is seized 
with a spasm of the oesophagus, forcing him to a regimen 
of two cups of milk in a day, slowly consumed. All 
visits to the fiancée have to cease. Hysteria is the most 
frequent neurosis met within the extraverted type. As his- 
torical examples of the extraverted type Jung gives 
Humphry Davy and Liebig. 

The individual belonging to the introverted type is 
distinguished from the extravert by the fact that he is 
governed by subjective factors. The introvert is taciturn, 
impenetrable and often shy. The introvert interpasges.a 
subjective view between the perception of the object and 
his own action which prevents the action from assuming 
a character that corresponds with the objective situation. 
“Introverted consciousness doubtless views the external 
conditions, but it selects the subjective determinants as the 
decisive ones.” For fear that some of his readers may 
accuse him here of introducing a supramundane, spiritual- 
istic component in the human being, Jung hastens to ex- 
plain what the term “subjective” should carry in his work. 
“As the subjective factor, then, I understand that psy- 
chological action or reaction which, when merged with 
the effect of the object, makes a new psychic fact.” 

The introvert and the extravert can be found in all 
classes among both men and women, in high society and in 
the working classes. Both types may be found in the same 
family, in spite of the greatest possible similarity of external 
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conditions (for which Jung offers no proof). They ap. 
parently have quite a random distribution (another asserted 
fact for which Jung offers no proof). If, under pressure 
from parent or other social forces, attempt is made ty 
change the type of the individual, he becomes neuroti: 
later and a cure can be successfully sought only in , 
development of that attitude which corresponds with th. 
individual’s natural way. ‘ 

We shall not in the present review attempt to discus 
the various subdivisions of these two general types. 

Jung feels that he has made a real contribution to psy. 
chology. Types for him become a kind of philosophy of 
life. 

Since types are fundamental and “dispositional,” the 
individual can no more change his type than can the leopard 
his spots. The individual must, alone or by the help oj 
the analyst, determine upon his type, chart his course ac- 
cordingly upon the particular sea which floats his vessel, 

According to the author, the understanding and ad- 
mission of types by humanity at large brings about a wider 
understanding of human nature and should help to remove 
conflict. We must not only recognize that types exist but 
also the fact that “every man is so imprisoned by his type 
that he is simply incapable of a complete understanding of 
another’s viewpoint. Without this recognition we must 
inevitably tread upon the toes of others. Each type, rec- 
ognizing his own predilection, must abstain from casting 
indignities, suspicions and depreciatory valuations upon his 
opposing type.” 

It is difficult for the reviewer, possibly blinded by his 
“type,” to see Jung’s justification for such a classification. 
Only an adherent of his psychology, patched up as it is 
from speculations long outgrown, can feel any cogency in 
his reasoning. The book does not aid the science of psy- 
chology; it actually confuses it by unjustifiable and un- 
supported assumptions. Nor does it in the reviewer's 
opinion contribute to the technique of analysis. At best 
it seems to be but another justification of life’s failures 
and to give one more shoulder upon which the weakling 
may lean. 

Cannot we have a book some time which is based not 
so much upon unproven assumptions about inborn dispos- 
tions and inherited constitution (which cannot be changed), 
as upon the fact that we can by scientific training in in- 
fancy so shape the individual that he will develop without 
having his individuality pruned by society? And as our 
human subject grows up and begins to display his own 
variations in behavior (individuality), cannot he at the 
same time learn to steer his course in society without suffer- 
ing anything more serious than a slap now and then? 
This would mean on the psychological side that there ar: 
as many types as there are individuals, which seems to 
in line with common sense as well as modern psychology. 

Joun B. Watson. 


Labyrinth 


Labyrinth, by Helen R. Hull. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.00. 
HE trouble with the novel as a vehicle for :deas about 
human relations is that, after all, it is a novel, and 
one quarrels with its findings in general at the risk o 
having it pointed out that this is a special case. This 
trouble is, of course, a trouble that only the reviewer 
need worry over; it is a very neat advantage for the author 
that her book may assume as many forms as an Old Man 
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hristian Civilization— 


Is It Christian! 


After Nineteen Hundred Years Has Christianity Seriously 
Modified the Pagan Character of Human _ Society ? 


This question was put to a group of the most influential social students in the American 
church, all of them leaders and close advisors of the various social service movements 
in all the denominations and the Federal Council of Churches. Among them are: 


Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Harry F. Ward, 
F. Ernest Johnson, 
Charles A. Ellwood, Ross L. Finney, 
Alva W. Taylor, 


Samuel Z. Batten, 


Albion W. Small, 
Arthur E. Holt, 
Herbert H. Shenton, 
Edward Alsworth Ross 


q They divided the problem into many pieces, 1 These churchmen agree that it is vain to ask 


each taking one piece to investigate. 


men to be Christians in industry or politics and 


q{ Their answer is an amazing revelation! at the same time accept pagan ideals, motives 


9 In a series of articles 


and methods as their rules 
of action. 





they declare with surpris- 
ing unanimity that the in- 
dustry, the economics, the 


{ No such concerted ana- 
lysis of the moral charac- 


ohe 
politics, our nationalist ter of our social order has 
conceptions and practices ever before been  at- 


tempted in the light of the 


and the international re- 
lations of our so called EN | 1 RY, mind of Christ. The po- 
Christian civilization are : 4] sition of leadership held 


based upon and shot A Journal of Religion 





through and through with CHARLES CLAYTON MOorRISON and 
utterly pagan implications. HERBERT L, WILLETT, Editors 
q Our workaday life and Published Weekly Four Dollars a Year 


by the writers—oflcials in 
the social service organi- 
zations and close counsel- 
lors of officials — make 
their articles an authentic 








our public life have not yet 
seriously felt the influence 
of the mind of Jesus. On the contrary, a so- forming 


expression of the slowly 


ciety dominated by Christian men is found to Social Conscience of the Modern Church 


be governed by rules which are non-Christian, 
anti-Christian, flagrantly pagan. 


{ These articles will appear in successive issues 


{ If these pagan rules and principles remain of THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY beginning 


unrevolutionized, says Professor Albion W. shortly. 


Small, “the goodly fellowship of the Apostles % Thoughtful leaders, lay and clerical, inside 
could not operate our present industrial system and outside the churches, will wish to follow 


and make its workings just.” 


this epoch marking discussion. 
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of the Sea. But in Labyrinth Miss Hull has rather de- 
livered herself into my hands by her own foreword. I 
shall grasp her firmly by it, and defy her book to turn 
into just the involved story of Catherine and Charles. 

Miss Hull says, “Ariadne alone «might not have slain 
the monster. She might have traveled through the passage- 
ways, her silken thread between her fingers, and perished 
herself without some aid from Theseus.” Marriage, of 
course, is the labyrinth, but the implication of the title 
is fairer than the book, for maidens and youths were 
offered in equal numbers to the Minotaur and impartially 
devoured, while one feels that Miss Hull’s monster will 
eat a dozen women any day in preference to one man. 
Labyrinth is further disqualified as evidence concerning 
the maze of matrimony because Charles, the husband and 
Theseus of the story, seems to have confused himself with 
another classical reference, and spends the 343 pages of 
the novel sulking in his tent. 

This is the story of a woman who is the wife of a 
psychologist and the mother of three children, and who, 
appalled at the monotony and pettiness and futility of her 
tasks as a wife-of-all-work, tries to escape from them into 
work which gives her adequate rewards. She fails. Heaven 
knows that this is a story which is working itself out, with 
variations, everywhere; but it is a pity that Catherine and 
Charles Hammond might not have been more representa- 
tive of the men and women who are caught in this situa- 
tion. They might have been, without being in the least less 
differentiated or less alive, and they would have been im- 
mensely more effective. If, for instance, Charles were 
not completely unimaginative for Catherine the situation 
would be both more poignant and more real. The laby- 
rinth is more truly a labyrinth because husbands are not 
invariably or even frequently stumbling-blocks, but hu- 
man beings, as bewildered and unhappy as their wives at 
the metamorphosis of intelligent companions into nursery 
slaves. ' 

I find it hard to believe that a person trained to use her 
mind and delighting in the use of it would behave in 
every crucial situation like a neurotic. It may be possible 
to be married to a man for some ten years, bear him 
three children and still be too inarticulate to talk to him 
honestly for one full evening before going back to work, 
but in that case I feel sure that the work would not be 
a highly involved investigation for a bureau of educa- 
tional research, but something of a more primitive nature 
—scrubbing floors, perhaps. It is harder still to believe 
that any mother would go back to work without explain- 
ing first to her children what she was trying to 49. 

The most satisfactory human relationship in this book is 
one between two women characters. Marriage shows up 
beside it as something dingy and unalluring, a whining 
and exacting state. ‘There is not much intimation here 
that all of marriage has not been presented, and that if 
its demands are more exigent its rewards are correspond- 
ingly greater. 

The book as a book is excellent. Because Miss Hull 
has chosen such controversial material her reviewers may 
too easily forget to say that her writing is fluent and pre- 
cise, that she says what she means to say with definiteness 
and clarity, that she changes her rhythm with the chang- 
ing demands of her material—that she is, in short, a 
thorough craftsman. She gives her beautifully drawn 
characters a three dimensional world to live in, full of 


_ weather and sunshine, and alive with color and sound. 


DoroTHEA BRANDE. 
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Economics for Artists 


The Control of Industry, by D. H. Robertson. Nx. 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. $1.25. 


This book is being written at a time of general i. § 


illusionment. The high hopes widely cherished only , 
few years since of the speedy establishment of a ney 
order in industry have faded and shrivelled away. (up. 
italism to all appearances has been reestablished on j 
throne, largely, by a curious irony, through the ageng 
of a most patent proof of its own shortcomings—t). 
occurrence of a prolonged and severe depression of trade 


HIS is Mr. Robertson’s conclusion and a good ey. 

ample of his style and method. He has written , 
textbook which is number IV oi the Cambridge Econom 
Handbooks, edited by J. M. Keynes, but it is not lik 
any textbook you have ever seen. A better title might 
Economics’ for Artists. Each chapter is prefaced with ; 
quotation. from Alice in Wonderland, pat as a nickel jp 
a subway turnstile. Thus Chapter I, on the scope of th 
discussion: “ ‘Ahem!’ said the Mouse, with an importan 
air. ‘Are you all ready? This is the driest thing I know!’” 
It is wonderfully lucid in style, but fortunately it is no: 
written down for that mythical moron, who lords it over 
all modern writers, the man on the street. Above al! 
there is wit, imagination and a gentle irony that puts one 
in mind of Anatole France. Because the book was pro 
duced in a period of disillusionment, Mr. Robertson ha 
had opportunity to see at once the ghastly mess which 
capitalism has wrought, and the collapse of so many 
Utopias which were to replace it. He stands between the 
devil of the vested interests and the deep sea of revolution 
and looks about him with an eye in which wisdom and iron 
and pity commingle. 

He never refers to the “existing industrial system” with. 
out the use of quotation marks. He finds upon analysis 
nothing which can be called a system. The control of in- 
dustry turns out to be about as stable as the control of the 
weather. While this condition of affairs is the desideratum 
of laissez-faire, it by no means is run on pure laissez: 
faire lines. Free competition has worked so badly, that 
the trust, the trade union, the cooperative, the manufac 
turers’ association and the state have all had to come 
aboard in an effort to keep the crazy craft from founder. 
ing. But none of these emergency crews have, in any real 
sense, taken the tiller. They have manned the pumps, and 
patched a sail or two, but the ship herself still bloweth 
where the wind listeth. During the war, the state did 
steer a short course, but after the Armistice the whee! 
was spun loose with incredible dispatch. Industrial con- 
trol in any synthetic sense simply non est. 

The scheme of the book is to give first a brief account 
—and a crisp, imaginative account it is—of the roots and 
rise of capitalism, culminating in standardization, integr* 
tion—both vertical and horizontal—and the four basic 
types of monopoly. Upon this “system” is then levelled 
a chapter of penetrating criticism, in which, among othe: 
things, the genuine grievance of the worker is developed 
with great sympathy and no sentimentalism. Then fo: 
lows an analysis of the major alternatives which have bees 
proposed for capitalism—Cooperation, Collectivism, Com 
munism, Syndicalism, and lastly “Joint Control,” or part 
cipation of the worker in the management of industry # 
a graft on the capitalist tree. These movements are hav- 
dled with a rare understanding—even Russia has its due. 
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r. Robertson feels, and he makes us feel, the vision and 
hope which have inspired them, but he sees as well 



























» Ney almost insuperable difficulties which bar the road. 
The philosophy of the academic individualist does not 
eral di. INE At all the facts: the philosophy of the business boss will 
| only , Mf not permanently satisfy the heart of man: the philos- 
a new ll ophy of the poet is not at present a workable proposition. 
Cap. Fettered by the insufficiency of the earth and the chronic 
1 on its ME disappointingness of human nature, Society stumbles for- 
~ agency Mg ward on the only half realized quest for a more sensible 
gS—the [MEE and kindly way of conducting its affairs. In the eco- 
f trade ME nomic world, asin the spiritual world with which it is 
so perplexingly interwined 
00d ex: : 
ritten 3 There is no expeditious road 
onomi: To pack and label souls for God 
‘ot like And save them by the barrel-load. 
ight b 
a . To my eyes, the book would have almost reached perfec- 
t.. - Mion, within its scope, if two viewpoints had been accented 
cke] In ? ° ° 
of the pore strongly. Mr. Robertson sees industrial control 
Dert ae: imarily as a problem in money economy. The ghost of 
ete readneedle Street is still upon him. He never quite 
‘. ail oks at it—even when he discusses communism—from 
- 7 e physical angle as a problem of men and food and car- 
ihe and metals and timber and climate. And again, 
ve all . . . 
on hile he makes some exceeding shrewd psychological ob- 
i e rvations, he does not link industrial control sufficiently 
* ad the fundamental question of social psychology. 
4:1 [Eg But these omissions are freely pardoned in what is 
which , ay 
guess rtainly the most readable and the most artistic textbook 
= the economics ever written. 
ation Stuart CHASE. 
iron} 
with- 
a. < . 
y Contributors 
of in- 
of the Josepx AUSLANDER is a frequent contributor of verse to 
-atum the New Republic and other periodicals, and a 
Rais teacher of English at Harvard University. 
ssez- 
that Witter Bynner is the author of the Beloved Stranger, 
ball Pins for Wings, etc. 
come Joun Maywarp Keynes is the author of The Economic 
q Consequences of the Peace, A Revision of the Treaty, 
nde Be etc, and is a member of the group which has re- 
real cently taken over editorial direction of the London 
and Nation. 
weth Epwarp G. Lowry, formerly managing editor of the New 
did York Evening Post, is the author of Washington 
ad Close-Ups. 
hee! 
con- Léonre ApamMs is a recent graduate of Barnard and a 
frequent contributor of verse to the New Republic. 
unt Joun B. Watson, formerly professor of experimental and 
j comparative psychology at Johns Hopkins University, 
an is now research director for the J. Walter Thomp- 
gra- son Advertising Agency. He is the author of Animal 
asic Education, Psychology from the Standpoint of a Be- 
ted haviorist and editor of the Journal of Experimental 
“i Psychology. 
her 
ned DororHea Branpe has studied at the Universities of 
oF Chicago and Michigan. In 1917 she was one of the 
tol- investigators for the Illinois State Industrial Com- 
een mission’s inquiry on Hours and Conditions of Labor 
for Women. 
ym 
ti Stuart Cuase, Harvard College, 1910, served as expert 
accountant for the Federal Trade Commission in the 
as investigation of the meat packers in 1919, and is 
an- now with the Labor Bureau in New York City. He 
I is the author of The Challenge of Waste. 
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Why Doesn’t Washington Recognize the 
Russian Government? 








Do You Know — 


—That in March, 1918, the Soviet Government offered 
to resume fighting the Germans if we would furnish 
munitions and supplies, and that our Government ig- 
nored the offer? 





—That originally the Red Army was aimed at the Ger- 
mans, and that the Allied officers helped organize it? 


—That the “Sisson Letters,” which in 1918 caused the 
American public to execrate the Soviet leaders, are now 
acknowledged to be forgeries? 


—That our State Department has pigeonholed reports 
whicl, if given out would have made impossible the 
poisoning of the American public with lies fabricated by 
Russian émigrés? 


—That the Russian Division of our State Department 
has become a nest of persons connected by birth, mar- 
riage, or fellowship with the Russian aristocracy? 


—That the Yudenich drive on Petrograd was financed 
by selling the famished Esthonians at fancy prices food 
supplies by the American Relief Commission? 

—That in Kolchak’s flight from Omsk sixty train-loads 


of “Whites,” mostly women and children, became stalled 
in the snow and froze to death? 


Read E. A. Ross’s 
“The Russian Soviet Republic’ 





> 





—Read one of the most amazing true stories of modern 
times—how the Allied Governments dealt with the first 
Socialist government of a large state in history. The contrast 
between what the documents show and what the officials and 
newspapers have lead the public to believe, is astounding. 
These damning facts are not drawn from Bolshevik sources 
but from documents and non-Bolshevik sources. 


—Professor Ross is not at all a Socialist. He is an old-line 
economist who has never put faith in the economic experi- 
ment being tried in Russia, but he is determined to show up 
the deceit practiced upon his fellow countrymen. 


—He exposes the failure of the Bolshevik land policy and 
nationalization policy as impartially as he exposes the crook- 
edness of Allied diplomats and statesmen. 


—He explodes the Bolshevik claim to have brought on 
the German Revolution as relentlessly as he explodes the 
forty-nine lies about Russia, given wide circulation in the 
American press up to the end of 1919. 


“The Russian Soviet Republic” has Just been pub- 
lished by the Century Co., 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. it is the third volume of Pro- 
fessor Ross’s trilogy on Russia. The first two 
volumes are “Russia In Upheaval’ and the “Rus- 
sian Bolshevik Revolution.” Each is a full-size 
octavo volume of between 300 and 400 pages, fully 
Ilustrated; and each is sold by booksellers or 
the publishers for $3.00. 
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management and administration; the third with special topics. 
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two articles of suggestive character on foreign schools. Equal representation has been given 
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_ The High School in Evolution 


MPORTANT developments in institutional evolu- 
tion usually are well on their way toward completion 
before the facts and the significance of the facts are 

commonly understood. Certainly that is true of develop- 
ments in the American secondary school within the past 
quarter of a century. Even at present, when important 
steps in its evolution are practically faits accomplis, few 
citizens are familiar with the facts of the high school’s 
edevelopment and fewer still appreciate the significance of 
those facts for American education and for American so- 
ciety. The character of our secondary school is changing 
rapidly. The facts of its evolution should be known and 
stheir significance should be appreciated: if the evolution 
is in the right direction, that it may be facilitated and 
expedited; if it is in the wrong direction, that it may be 
checked and redirected. 

Some of the developments in secondary education are 
easily presented and readily understood. Among them are 
the remarkable growth of high schools and the greatly in- 
creased number of pupils in attendance. Since 1890 the num- 
ber of public secondary schools has increased from less than 
3,000 to more than 14,000, and the number of all second- 
ary schools has increased from less than 5,000 to more than 


16,000. Within the same period the number of pupils attend- 
ing secondary schools (publicand private) has increased from 
about 300,000 to more than 2,000,000; from 4.7 to more 
than 18 pupilsperthousand of the total population, attendance 
at the private secondary school remaining almost constant at 
1.5 pupils per thousand of the total population, while at- 
tendance at the public secondary school increased from 3.2 
to 16 or 17 pupils per thousand of the total population. 

This development is indicative of two important facts. 
Quantitatively considered, it indicates that a far larger 
propertion of American citizens is receiving some amount 
and some kind of secondary education, and, presumably, 
that the average level of trained intelligence has been 
raised measurably within the past three decades. Quali- 
tatively considered it indicates that the clientele of the 
public secondary school has changed rapidly from a rela- 
tively homogeneous and select body to one which is very 
heterogeneous and representative of a wide range of social, 
economic, and intellectual status. Important as is the 
quantitative change in our secondary school clientele, the 
qualitative change is even more important. It represents 
a step toward what will probably be the final stage in 
the adaptation of the secondary school to American society 
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as a whole rather than to a relatively small portion of it. 

In all countries until recent times and in most countries 
at present secondary education has been conceived as an 
institution suitable and desirable for those only who by 
virtue of social, economic, or intellectual superiority could 
be expected or were ambitious to assume positions of 
leadership in life. This selective ideal has always dominated 
secondary education in Europe. It was inherited by the 
Latin grammar school of the American colonies, and, in 
spite of changes introduced through the academy moye- 
ment and in the early high school, persisted throughout 
the nineteenth century, fostered by a similar conception 
of the function of higher education and by the intimate 
relation between secondary and collegiate education. It 
is still the dominant ideal in the minds of many citizens. 

The history of secondary education in America, especial- 
ly during the later period, has been marked by two ten- 
dencies which are reciprocally related—{the expansion of its 
curriculum) and the attraction of larger proportions of the 
population, drawn from successively lower social, eco- 
nomic, and intellectual levels. As the curriculum was ex- 
panded, larger proportions of the population were enrolled 
and pupils of different types were attracted. Reciprocal- 
ly, as pupils were enrolled in larger numbers and as the 
secondary school attracted pupils of different types, the 
curriculum was expanded to meet their needs. One may 
believe that these tendencies are desirable or undesirable, 
but they are facts which must be recognized in any con- 
sideration of the functions and character of secondary edu- 
cation. Probably they represent inevitable developments 
in our public-school system, more or less paralleling de- 
velopments in social ideals and changes in the form of 
our social organization. 

The public high school as a distinct institution had its 
beginning in the Massachusetts law of 1827, though that 
law had been foreshadowed in 1821 by the establishment 
of the English Classical (High) School of Boston. As 
a public institution it succeeded the Latin grammar school 
of the colonial period and it was designed to diminish, 
possibly even to eliminate, the highly selective character 
of that institution, at least as far as social or economic 
selection was involved. It was intended to provide second- 
ary education not only for those destined to go to college 
and to enter the higher professions, but also for those who 
would close their formal education with the high school. 
The new idea thus introduced into the public secondary 
school (it had long been manifest in the private academy) 
is the origin of our modern conception of the function of 
public secondary education—that, as far as possible, its 
opportunities should be afforded to each citizen according 
to his capacity, his needs, and his willingness to make the 
necessary effort. ‘ 

In its early stages the development of the public high 
school was slow and until well into the last half or even 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century it was over- 
shadowed by the private academy, which dominated the 
field of secondary education until about 1875. Even less 
rapidly did the high school movement progress toward the 
accomplishment of the broad ideals which gave it rise. The 
traditional conception of the selective function of second- 
ary education persisted in the new institution and the in- 
fluence of college preparation remained dominant through- 
out the nineteenth century. While the curriculum expand- 


ed and pupils were attracted in much larger numbers the 
public high school remained essentially a selective institu- 
tion not well adapted to the varying needs and capacities 
of a large proportion of the pupils whom it enrolled, or 
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should have enrolled. Not until the beginning of the 
twentieth century was there observable any marked tend. 
ency to make the public high school conform to the ideals 
with which it started. 

The adaptation of public secondary education to the 
varying needs and capacities of pupils began with an ey. 
pansion of the curriculum to include a wider range o/ 
studies almost exclusively academic. The last quarter 0; 
the nineteenth century saw a beginning of “commercial” 
(clerical) studies and of “manual training.” These were 
followed in the past two decades by the introduction o; 
many practical-arts, vocational, and fine-arts subjects, 
While these expansions of the curriculum are by no means 
universal, it may be said that the movement is well under 
way to provide in the secondary school a program of 
studies as widely adapted to the needs of pupils as the 
resources of any given community can justify. Undques- 
tionably we are now proceeding on a policy which calls 
for including in the secondary school curriculum almost 
any study suited to the needs of any large group of pupils. 

If we are to accept this policy, we must recognize the 
fact that expansion of the program of studies is not the 
only requirement. Expansions of the curriculum can 
serve.only to meet varying needs as they have to do with 
the fields of activity with which different groups of pupils 
will be concerned in later life. A far more difficult prob- 
lem faces us in ‘the adaptation of secondary education to 
the varying capacities of pupils. The increased enroll- 
ments in the secondary school indicate not only that we 
have tapped successively lower social and economic levels, 
but also that we have tapped successively lower levels of 
native capacity and acquired abilities. 

The academic studies of our secondary school, as at pres- 
ent ordinarily organized and taught, require for successful 
accomplishment an intelligence probably not lower than 
five points above average ability. This means that the 
academic studies of our high school are geared up so that 
they cannot be undertaken satisfactorily by more than one- 
half of American citizens. One may hold that the public 
secondary school should be an institution with selective 
ideals. Can any one hold that the selective factor should 
be such as to exclude more than one-half of our children 
from reasonably successful accomplishment in English 
foreign languages, mathematics, science, and history? It 
is not on record that the French language is reserved in 
France for those only who have an intelligence above the 
average. Nor can it be maintained seriously that any 
study in the high school program is inherently impossible 
for a pupil anywhere near normality. It is perfectly pos 
sible for most American citizens to learn the limited 
amount of any high school study, provided it is organized 
and taught with proper regard for the capacities of the 
pupils concerned. We have devoted our attention to ¢x- 
pansions of the curriculum in the public secondary school. 
We have failed to adapt instruction to the varying capac 
ties of those whom we encourage to attend the high school. 

In the past this issue has been met in part by utilizing 
as salvage departments the various non-academic subjects, 
successively making the commercial department, the ma‘- 
ual-training department, and the practical-arts depart 
ments the educational waste baskets of the ‘high school. 
This has never been right and it cannot long continue. 
The issue must be met by a real adaptation of instruction 
to the varying capacities of the children concerned. This 
constitutes the most important and by far the most difficult 
problem to be faced in the field of secondary education. 
It is the final step in the policy inaugurated a century 22° 
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All this raises the fundamentally important question: 
Are present tendencies in the right direction? Should we 
continue in our attempts to provide secondary education 
for all normally constituted citizens and to adapt it to 
their various needs and capacities? In large part that 
is an academic question, since the clientele of the public 
high school is now qualitatively representative of Amer- 
jcan society. We cannot ignore the fact that the two 
million pupils now enrolled in the secondary school repre- 
sent almost all grades of native capacity above the moron 
and almost every type of educational need. Common 
justice demands that we should either exclude a large 
proportion of those pupils or see to it that they are afford- 
ed the sorts of education suited to their capacities and 
needs. The first of these alternatives is not likely to be 


How Much Shall We 


HE problem of financing secondary education in 

the United States is part of the general problem of 

providing a free public education for all American 
young people. That the burden of equipping and conduct- 
ing schools of all grades is getting heavier and heavier each 
year is a fact well known to the taxpayer. In 1910 it cost 
the country a little less than 472 million dollars for schools; 
in 1920 it cost more than twice as much or, to be exact, 
1,160 millions, which represents an increase of 146 per- 
cent. 

In several important respects, however, the problem of 
paying for high schools is not like other aspects of the 
general problem of paying for public schools; it is a special 
and more complicated matter. Public education of the 
elementary grade has indeed increased in expense. In 1910, 
the country spent 375 millions for elementary schools and 
in 1920, 795 millions, an increase of 112 percent in a 
decade. High schools cost 51 millions in 1910 and 240 
millions in 1920, the increase here being 371 percent. As 
one looks into the future, the question arises very pointed- 
ly, How far will the public tolerate such a disproportionate 
increase in expenditures for high schools? 

There are several other ways in which the problem 
may be stated. In 1920, it cost in Los Angeles $58.21 
per pupil to carry on the work of the elementary schools 
for a year, while it cost $165.54 a year to educate a high 
school student. In Providence, Rhode Island, the figures 
were $36.81 and $103.29. In Atlanta, Georgia, they were 
$36.58 and $72.54. 

The disparity illustrated is very easy to explain, but 
it is by no means as easy to justify. Of course, it costs 
more to provide instruction in a series of advanced sub- 
jects like trigonometry and the history of English liter- 
ature than to provide instruction in penmanship and 
spelling. ‘The important question is, however, Shall the 
public provide free instruction in trigonometry for those 
who want to take this subject? 

The figures quoted raise another question. If Atlanta 
Pays twice as much per high school pupil as it pays for 
each elementary school pupil, is it in keeping with good 
public policy for Los Angeles to pay three times as much 
for each high school pupil as for each elementary school 
pupil? Perhaps Los Angeles is right. In that case Atlanta 
will have to be exhorted to mend her ways. 

The comparison between localities presepts new com- 
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considered seriously by the American people. Whether 
we wish it or not, we may confidently expect the ex- 
tension of present tendencies rather than any reversal of 
policies. 

The limitations of space here imposed do not permit a 
formulation of arguments for the conception that second- 
ary education should exercise its selective function by 
differentiation rather than by exclusion, elimination, or 
failure, and that it should afford opportunities to each 
normally constituted citizen according to his capacities 
and needs. In the judgment of the writer that is the only 
legitimate conception permissible in American society, and 
that we must proceed to the fuller achievement of the ideal 
inaugurated by the public high school in its origin. 

ALEXANDER INGLIS. 


Pay for High Schools? 


plications when one goes outside of the cities and considers 
the small high schools in country districts where the pop- 
ulation is sparse. If a country district is to have any high 
school at all, it will have to be an expensive public invest- 
ment, because there is no possibility of securing the econ- 
omies which come from putting many pupils in a single 
class. Some figures from a recent report of the state de- 
partment of education of Arizona illustrate the matter. 
The details are given in the table which follows: 


Hicu ScHoot ARRANGED IN Orper OF ANNUAL Costs Per Purit 
tn ATTENDANCE ® 





Number of Annual Cost Length Cost 

Pupils Per Pupil of Term Per Pupil 

in Days Per Day 
Phoenix 1,479 $153.58 179 $0.86 
Winslow 126 195-34 176 1.11 
Ray 26 224.37 166 1.35 
Duncan 81 245.58 169 1.45 
Clifton 102 290.68 189 1.54 
Casa Grande 66 @ 314.14 166 1.89 
Miami (Live Oak) 179 381.31 182 2.10 

State average ..... 193-90 


The figures cited up to this point refer to current ex- 
penses only. ‘They do not cover the important item of 
capital outlay. The American people have a way of fool- 
ing themselves about some of their expenditures by issuing 
bonds. They are especially prone to do this when they 
grow enthusiastic and want a more expensive school build- 
ing than that erected by some neighboring and rival com- 
munity. It was found in a recent survey of the financial 
condition of the school districts of Illinois that thirty rural 
high schools with an average daily attendance of less than 
fifty pupils each had accumulated an aggregate bonded in- 
debtedness of $1,264,203. If this amount is divided by the 
number of communities, it will be seen that the average 
indebtedness is $42,140. If the total is divided by the 
number of pupils in the thirty schools, it is found that 
the average bonded indebtedness per pupil is $1,200. The 


* Abbreviated table, using every fifth case. From the 
Sixth Biennial Report of the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction to the Governor of the State of Arizona 
for the period July 1, 1920, to June 30, 1922. 
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interest on $1,200 at 5 percent is $60; the community. has 
to pay, therefore, each year $60 per pupil before it begins 
to have anything with which to provide instruction. 

The gravity of the bond problem is obscured by deal- 
ing in averages, as we have in the foregoing paragraph. 
There are numerous communities in Illinois and in other 
states where over $125 has to be paid annually for every 
high school pupil in order to meet the interest on bonds 
sold at the time of the erection of an expensive high school. 
In addition, the bonds will, of course, have to be paid 
some day. 

There are some people who believe that these facts lead 
to the conclusion that the American pian of a free high 
school education for all comers must be abandoned. The 
present writer disagrees emphatically with these people, but 
it is only fair that their solution of the difficult problem 
be carefully considered. 

Those who would discontinue the free high school argue 
that public money must be expended only on the general 
elementary education of the masses. ‘They hold that it 
is not the duty of the public to provide higher education 
because advanced training is more to the advantage of the 
individual than to the advantage of the community. The 
boy who goes to high school will, on the average, reach 
a higher level of earning power than his neighbor who ends 
his schooling in the elementary grades. This being so, let 
the high school boy pay for his education and relieve the 
public. 

Sometimes those who are opposed to a free high school 
supplement their arguments by pointing out that the aver- 
age high school pupil is seriously lacking in appreciation 
of his opportunities. Furthermore, the school is extrava- 
gant, they say, in the wide variety of subjects that are 
taught. The courses are ridiculous in their content and 
low in standards because of their effort to respond to the 
popular demand for all sorts of practical training. They 
are entirely lacking, it is charged, in that intellectual 
quality which used to characterize the higher schools in 
the days when attendance was from the upper levels of 
society and training was for the professions. 

I am frank to admit that I find it very difficult to com- 
bat such attacks on the American high school if one con- 
centrates one’s attention on the arguments point by point. 
Elementary education is certainly of such importance that 
it is difficult to defend the disparities in cost which com- 
monly appear between elementary schools and high schools. 
The benefit to the community of much high school work 
and the seriousness of purpose of many high school stu- 
dents cannot be demonstrated, and the charge of wasteful- 
ness has to be admitted. Yet, as was said in an earlier 
paragraph, I disagree with those who would put an end 
to all of this public expenditure for high schools, and I 
am quite prepared to face all of the facts of high costs 
and increasing costs and to predict that the end of ex- 
penditures is not yet and by no means near. 

If one is to get a true perspective on this whole matter, 
one must be keenly aware of the fact that the American 
high school is one of the most unique experiments of our 
unique social scheme. There is no free high school in Eu- 
rope. The free high school is a creation of American democ- 
racy. In the older civilizations higher education was the 
exclusive privilege of the upper classes, and the door to 
the higher schools was barred by many devices, not the 
least of which was and is today a tuition fee. Germany 
and France and England have never ventured to face the 
public fiscal problem of eliminating the tuition fee~in 
higher schools. England has gone farther than the others 
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by establishing numerous scholarships, but even England 
has never felt competent financially to open the high 
schools to all comers. 

When the American high school was first establishe; 
as a tax-supported institution, the magnitude of the «x. 
periment was not great. Only a few people took adyap. 
tage of the opportunity, and the fiscal burden was no 
heavy. Furthermore, the few who attended the early 
high schools were so much alike in their intellectual and 
social ambitions that a relatively narrow range of_course 
of instruction sufficed. High schools were cheap becaus 
they were small and their offerings meager. It took 
democracy a long time to realize the unique opportunity 
offered by its own institutions. 

Since 1890 all of this has been changing so rapidly tha 
one has to study carefully the official figures in order to 
realize what has been happening. In 1890, one of every 
ten children of high school age took advantage of the 
American opportunity for a free higher education. Today 
one of every three children goes to high school. This 
statement holds for the United States as a whole, includ- 
ing rural areas and new states. There are, however, 
municipalities where two of every three children go to 
high school. 

The gross figures of attendance are even more im 
pressive: 


Year Number of Pupils 
in High School 
1889-1890........ 297,894 
1899-1900........ 630,048 
1909-I9TO........ 1,032,461 
1919-1920........ 2,371,015 


The corresponding changes in the general population of 
the United States can be kept in mind on the basis of 
the single statement that in 1890 the total population was 
somewhat less than 63 millions and in 1920 not twict 
that number. 

The impressive fact about the growth of the high school 
is that in recent years it has gone on with acceleration 
rather than at a retarded rate. It is safe to say that the 
people of the United States have come to understand their 
opportunity. They are going to demand a high school edv- 
cation for their children. There is no promise of a re- 
duction in numbers, to say the least; and every indication 
points to an increase. 

Related to the increase in attendance is another fact 
of expansion. The variety of courses offered is steadily 
increasing. With each new class of the population enter- 
ing the high school comes the demand for new courses. 
So long as the professional class alone attended, the classic: 
and higher mathematics sufficed. When the prospective 
banker goes to high school, he asks for commercial arith- 
metic as a substitute for algebra; when the prospective 
home-maker goes to high school, she asks for science and 
home economics. The newcomers not only ask for these 
new courses but get them. The movement toward the ex- 
pansion of education is supported and aided by the fact 
that modern life with its growing complexities is demand: 
ing that even the most ordinary man and woman entet 
upon the activities of industry and commerce with mort 
than an elementary school knowledge of the world. The 
net result is that the modern high school is hardly well 
equipped unless it offers courses in fifteen to fifty subjects. 

Is there any one who seriously believes that America 
communities are going to put an end to these expansions’ 
Can any one imagine the members of a city council oF 
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a mayor saying that they will stand for reelection on a 
platform of abandonment of the high schools? Is there 
a social reformer who will try to convince American 
families that their boys and girls will fit into the indus- 
trial scheme better if they are given as meager an educa- 
tion as the law will permit? 

Of course, there is no one who will try to stem the tide. 
The high school is here, and it is expanding at an astound- 
ing rate. It is costly and is about to cost more. The 
problem is not how to curtail it or how to contract its 
operations. The real problems are of a wholly different 
order. 

I believe that the first problem is to secure general recog- 
nition of the fact that higher education does not rapidly 
produce real property and that it is hazardous to try to 
support high schools by levying the costs as a tax on real 
property only. Higher education reflects itself most 
promptly and effectively in increased incomes. An income 
tax is the natural and only adequate source of support for 
higher education. The present difficulty in meeting the 
increased costs of schooling can be removed only by an 
income tax. 

I believe that the second problem of high school educa- 
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tion is the elimination of waste. There is waste because 
students do not take their opportunities seriously. There 
is waste because incompetent teachers are employed at low 
salaries. There is waste because equipment is not pro- 
vided inside the school and because lavish decorations are 
built into the exterior walls. There is waste because the 
elementary schools are separate from the high schools, the 
two often coming into competition with each other. There 
will be waste until a coherent plan is worked out which 
will put the high school on a surer and better foundation 
through the development of a better elementary school. In- 
cidentally, it may be remarked, this means a more ex- 
pensive elementary school rather than a cheaper high 
school. 

I believe that the third problem is to exhibit clearly 
to the people of the United States the reasons why the 
American high school costs so much. It is my firm con- 
viction that they will see that there is a public return in 
the broadest sense from this democratic expenditure of 
public funds. If they are convinced, I believe that they 
will gladly pay more liberally in the future than they have 
in the past for free high schools. 

Cuarwes H. Jupp. 


The Social Composition of the High School 


our educational institutions, has the genius of the 

American people expressed itself. The establishment 
of this secondary school as a continuation of elementary 
education and its maintenance at public expense constitute 
one of our greatest cultural achievements. Through it the 
privileges of higher education are theoretically extended to 
the masses and through it American society has registered 
its attitude towards such fundamental matters of social 
concern as the equalization of opportunity, the inheritance 
of privilege, the stability of classes, and the sources of 
leadership. 

The growth of the high school, however, during the first 
half-century of its existence was not rapid. But within 
the last generation this institution has expanded at 
arate that is quite without precedent in the history of 
American education. From 1890 to 1920 the number of 
high schools increased from about 2,500 to more than 
14,000 and the number of students in attendance from ap- 
proximately 200,000 to almost 2,000,000. At the ‘same 
time the public expenditures for secondary education in- 
creased many fold and in not a few communities the high- 
school building became a source of civic pride. 

So impressive has been this growth that the uncritical 
have been led to conclude that in America secondary educa- 
tion has abandoned the selective principle, that the absence 
of tuition charges has opened the doors of the high school 
to all children, and that within this institution are now 
gathered without discrimination the boys and girls of every 
social class. But only a moment's reflection is sufficient to 
dispel this illusion. The number of children of high school 
age, children from fourteen to eighteen years, greatly exceeds 
the two million students enrolled in the secondary school. 
There are, in fact, more than eight million children of this 
age in our population. To be sure, many of those not at- 
tending the secondary school may be found among the aver- 


|° the public high school, more than in any other of 


age pupils in the grades below. But it is altogether clear 
that the great majority of those of appropriate age who are 
not in high school are enrolled in no school whatsoever. 

We shall assume, therefore, that the two million high 
school students in the United States are more or less highly 
selected. But what is the principle of selection? A simple 
and direct answer to this question cannot be given, because 
selection must be traced to the subtle interaction of three 
factors or sets of factors. Since these forces are always 
acting together, their relative importance in determining 
attendance at high school is difficult to estimate. They 
may be described as psychological, geographical, and socio- 
logical. Although it is with the third that we are primarily 
concerned here, each of the other two must receive recog- 
nition. The ground will then be cleared for considering 
our major problem. 

The psychological equipment of the individual child un- 
doubtedly plays a large part in determining the extension 
of the opportunities of secondary education. Throughout 
history the secondary school has sought to minister to the 
needs of the intellectually gifted. With diminished force 
this tradition remains with us today. Although high school 
teachers may on occasion doubt it, nevertheless all avail- 
able evidence indicates that the average high school student 
is relatively gifted. Owing to the operation of other forces 
there are, of course, many individual exceptions to this 
general rule. Moreover, the selection is negative rather 
than positive. Boys and girls may be excluded from high 
school because they lack capacity, but they are seldom 
brought into the high school because they possess it. With 
the impartial operation of this psychological factor, how- 
ever, we would find no fault. If we are not to have uni- 
versal secondary education, it would seem that here is a 
just basis for determining the extension of this level of 
educational opportunity. No progressive society, conscious 
of its needs and purposes, can permit the development of 
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the capacities of its talented members to rest on the oper- 
ation of the arbitrary forces of geography and social status. 

The influence of the geographical factor is well known. 
If high schools are inaccessible, or relatively so, children 
will not attend them. The rare individual may overcome 
rather serious obstacles of this type, but for the great ma- 
jority distance serves as an effective damper on educational 
ambitions. Even in our most populous states there are 
wide areas which are practically devoid of high schools. 
The extension of secondary education to the children in- 
habiting our rural districts has by no means been achieved. 
And in our great cities, in spite of efficient transportation 
systems, distance as a factor limiting educational oppor- 
tunity cannot be disregarded. Perhaps, if it worked by 
itself, its effective influence would be much reduced; but 
it is usually working in conjunction with other forces, such 
as poverty, a dwarfed family tradition, or limited capacity. 
A problem which has thus far defied practical solution on 
a wide scale is that of making secondary education geo- 
graphically accessible to all. 

This brings us to the consideration of the third factor, 
the factor with which we are more particularly concerned. 
In the past secondary education has followed class lines. 
In theory the American people have abandoned this concep- 
tion of education. In order to determine the extent to which 
this conception still prevails in practice, the writer has un- 
dertaken in recent years a study of the situation in four 
typical American cities, namely, Bridgeport, Connecticut; 
Mt. Vernon, New York; St. Louis, Missouri; and Seattle, 
Washington. In each of these cities the entire high school 
population was studied. Certain groups of children of high 
school age not in high school in Bridgeport and Seattle, 
the children of the sixth grade in Mt. Vernon, and the 
student populations of two private secondary schools, the 
Phillips-Exeter Academy and the University of Chicago 
High School, were also included in the investigation. With 
a view to determining the representation in these different 
groups of the various social classes data of a sociological 
nature were secured from each child. The major findings 
of this study may be summed up under the five conclusions 
to which attention will now be directed. 

In the first place, the student population of the public 
high school exhibits a large measure of social selection. 
For the most part the children attending this institution 
are drawn from the more favored classes. The degree of 
selection varies from community to community and in- 
versely with the proportion of children of secondary school 
age attending high school. In these industrial cities less 
than 30 percent of the students were drawn from the 
classes engaged in manual labor. By taking into account 
the representation of the different occupational groups in 
that portion of the adult population capable of having chil- 
dren of high school age, it was concluded that children 
whose fathers are engaged in professional service or as 
proprietors of business have more than twenty times the 
chances of attending the public high school that obtain for 
children of common labor parentage. In Bridgeport ap- 
proximately 27 percent of the children attending the 
evening continuation classes had fathers engaged as com- 

mon laborers, while the representation of this occupational 
group in the high school was under 2 percent. This first 


proposition is easily supported by data from many other 
sources. 

In the second place, in each succeeding year of the high 
school the student population becomes more highly selected. 
The table below will make the point clear and also acquaint 
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the reader with the occupational classification used in th 
study. In this table is given for each group the numbe, 
of students in the senior year for every one hundred jy 
the freshman year of the high school: 


BS. Wrmbereleeel Servic’ «osc iccccccscccdscces: 60.2 
0 PIED. Bk cukedcccasdge cecccosacacccesese 48.2 
3- Commercial service ............s0eeeeeeeees 48.2 
Bo IE DUNES © 50g vied cegeccsecncensece 46.2 
S,  MIIEEE Bons sv Cbb.00 04 hace se bedseces 37-4 
S, : IE UID eins 6 ovo nds cdeesisevencess 37.0 
Ty PRIEIINGD > a.ck's vndh 00 000 cnkeaesscece 30.5 
Bi PRR GEE. occ cs ce sccivccccccccccsscsss 27.5 
9. Public service (no officials)............-..... 23.9 
to. Miners, lumber-workers, fishermen .......... 22.6 
Sty: SR EEE nn oh cccndewovecceasegsene tie 22.4 
Gy TG, cn cedoed adve tc cnsecehatees 21.9 
13. Transportation service ............seeeeeeee: 21.6 
Se). SE ENE wt acadanns dewadba sev isauevec 20.6 
15. * Miscellaneous trades (mech. & man. ind.).... 18.1 
Oi, CO 2 Svcd co Macc vcwandds céschouces 12.4 

SINE ha chndice chcacceabespapcuve'ee 7.2 


Although a detailed explanation of this occupational clasi- 
fication is desirable, space permits but a word. The first 
five groups are strictly non-manual labor groups. The 
next two, agricultural service and artisan-proprietors, may 
be said to occupy that marginal area which separates manual 
from the other forms of labor. The second of these in- 
cludes artisans, such as cobblers, machinists, and tailors, 
who own the shops in which they work. The nine groups 
beginning with the printing trades cover the various grades 
and varieties of manual labor. All individuals occupying 
official or managerial positions in any division of occupa- 
tional activity, except proprietors, are placed in the fourth 
group. The major findings presented in the table are 
now clear. The very classes that are least well represented 
in the first year of the high school are yet more poorly 
represented in the last. Note the extremes. Whereas there 
are sixty seniors whose fathers are engaged in professional 
service to every one hundred freshmen of like parentage, 
the corresponding ratio for the children of common laborers 
is but twelve. And in general the order in which the six- 
teen occupational divisions are arranged reflects social and 
economic status. A comparison of the sixth grade in Mt. 
Vernon with the last year of the high school is yet more 
striking. The change in the representation of a single 
group in the schools of this city must suffice to reveal the 
strength of the selective forces in operation. In the sixth 
grade of the elementary school children whose fathers 
were engaged in the building trades constituted 16.5 per- 
cent of the entire enrollment, while in the last year of 
the high school they formed but .7 percent of the total. 

In the third place, the choice of curricula apparently i 
dictated in considerablz measure by family circumstance. 
In the differentiation of the program of studies class lines 
are reflected. Into those curricula which stand as terminal 
points in the educational system the children of labor 
parentage tend to go, while the children of the more favored 
classes are inclined to enter the curricula which look to- 
wards the higher education. And this tendency seems 
to be more pronounced among the girls than among the 
boys. The latter often break through class lines; the 
former usually recognize them. The following com- 
parison will make the point clear. Of the 250 girls 
pursuing the college preparatory course in the Bridgeport 
high school 35.2 percent had proprietors for fathers and 
but 10.4 percent represented the nine laboring groups com- 
bined. In the commercial curriculum, on the other hand, 
with an enrollment of 613 girls the corresponding percent- 
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ages were 13.2 and 45.5. Supporting data of a somewhat 
less striking character could be presented from each of the 
other cities. 

In the fourth place, according to the stated expectations 
of high school students a yct- higher degree of social selec- 
tion is exhibited in that group destined to enter the college. 
Approximately 62 percent of the students from the pro- 
fessional service group were intending to go to college, 
while less than 15 percent of those of common labor parent- 
age were looking towards the higher education. Further- 
more, although more than 20 percent of the girls in the 
senior year of these high schools were drawn from the 
laboring classes, but 12.5 percent of the senior girls ex- 
pecting to go to college came from these classes This 
tendency again is shown in less striking measure among 
the boys than among the girls. 

In the fifth place, the private secondary school of the 
type studied is quite distinctly a class institution. Almost 
three-fourths of the students of Phillips-Exeter Academy 
and the University of Chicago High School had fathers 
engaged in professional service or as proprietors of business 
enterprise. But .3 percent of their students came from 
the manual laboring classes. The latter are practically with- 
out representation in schools of this character. Moreover, 


Vocational ‘Training 


HE high schools of the United States have within 

their keeping the educational destinies of two mil- 

lion youths between the ages of twelve and twenty. 
These high school boys and girls are a highly selected group 
both as to mental ability and social status. In terms of 
the mental tests used by the army during the war, ninety 
percent of them will rank C-plus, or higher on the Alpha 
Scale, and eighty-five percent of them come from homes 
where the occupation of the father ranks as skilled labor or 
higher. The conclusion is at least tenable that from the 
ranks of these high school students will come the leader- 
ship for the affairs of tomorrow. As a nation, then, we 
have a right to be very greatly interested in the educa- 
tional offerings of the fifteen thousand high schools of the 
land. 

lt we accept the definition of education as “preparation 
for complete living,” the task of public education in a 
democracy is to train children for the forms of activity 
in which they must participate as children, youth and 
adults. There are a number of generally recognized fields 
of activity in which we all engage, more or less, from child- 
hood to old age. Some writers point out as many as ten, 
others reduce the number to three distinct fields. For 
illustrative purposes six may be suggested: 1. Worthy 
home membership; 2. Health and physical well being; 
3- Harmless enjoyment of leisure time; 4. Cultivation 
of ethical and religious ideals; 5. Participation in civic 
and social relationships; 6. Labors connected with mak- 
ing a living. 

There are educational administrators who appear to 
think of education as preparation for an adulthood which 
is to be spent in the contemplation of the true, the beautiful 
and the good, and of vocation as a kind of necessary evil, 
of which the less said the better, and with preparation for 
which the school should have nothing to do. At the other 
extreme are those who put undue emphasis upon the prep- 
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in social composition the populations of these two schools, 
differing markedly as they do in everything but the size of 
the tuition fee, were almost exactly the same. One com- 
parison is especially significant. In the public higl 
studied manual labor was represented by 29.1 percent of 
the student population. This difference between 29.1 and 
-3 gives us some measure of the contribution which the 
public high school has made towards the democratization 
of secondary education. 

In conclusion it may be said that the ancient tradition 
of secondary education as class education, though repudiat- 
ed in theory, is still reflected in practice. The establish- 
ment of the public high school was a great achievement, 
but it has not as yet included the equalization of educational 


schools 


opportunity among the classes. Beyond the age of economic 
self-support, since education means leisure and since leisure 
is costly, education remains in no small measure a function 
of family ambition and fortune. Through the social in- 
heritance inequalities are thus passed on from generation 


to generation. In the struggle for the equalization of 
educational opportunity important battles have been won, 
but for the nation as a whole, the fight itself is only well 
begun. 

Gerorce S. Count 


in Secondary Schools 


aration for vocational activity. They cannot conceive 
effective training for a life career as taking place under 
the same roof with general or academic training. They 
tell us that the old ship General Education is rotten and 
unseaworthy; that safety lies only in a new ship called 
Vocational Education, manned with an entirely separate 
crew. 

Both of these views are narrow, therefore false. Life 
does not conform to either of them, neither should edu- 
cation. Life is an entity, although made up of a great 
many different interests and activities. Education, likewise, 
should be an entity, and should take account of the entire 
life that we must live as children, youth and adults. Edu- 
cation should recognize these life activities as concurrent, 
not serial, and should provide for simultaneous training in 
all of them. The child is engaged in home activities; it 
plays games which promote physical well being; it re- 
ceives moral and religious instruction; it is a part of a 
social and civic order made up of parents, brothers and 
sisters, teachers and playmates; and it imitates the voca- 
tional activities of its elders. The youth and the man 
engage in activities which differ in degree but not in kind 
from those just mentioned as constituting the every day 
life of the child. 

Each of these fundamental life activities has a body 
of knowledge, a set of skills and attitudes peculiar to 
itself, and to that extent requires. specific training or in- 
struction for its complete mastery. The processes by which 
we acquire the knowledge, skills and attitudes essential 
to effective participation in these activities are educational 
processes, whether organized as formal instruction in a 
school or acquired by trial and error, imitation or a com- 
bination of different methods. It is therefore possible to 
speak as in actual practice we do, of Health Education, 
Civic Education, Religious Education, Household Arts 
Education, Vocational Education, etc. We do not mean, 
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by applying these separate titles, that a given individual is 
receiving seven or eight different educations, but merely 
that his education consists of specialized training in a num- 
ber of different activities, all of which are really essential 
to the living of a well balanced life. 

There is, therefore, no warrant for placing general edu- 
cation and vocational education in opposition to each 
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ing for specific occupations, which might attract and hol; 
a larger percentage of them. This is illustrated by th 
fact that ninety-one percent of all high schools in thj 
country are in rural or village communities, having |e, 
than five thousand inhabitants, and in these high schoo\ 
we find seventy-eight percent of the pupils pursuing th 
academic curriculum, and only twenty-two percent pur. 


other, seeing that vocation is simply one of the important 
life activities for which specific provision must be made 
in any educational scheme which pretends to prepare a 
person for complete living. The tendency to set voca- 
tional education over against general education has arisen 
through the false assumption that vocation is an adult 


academic mindedness of high school principals and teach. 
ers, tends to create an attitude of aversion on the part oj 
high school pupils to occupations outside of the “white. 
collar” class. This attitude has been brought out ip 
numerous surveys of the vocational interests of high schoo| 


suing any form of vocational curriculum. Again, th 
th 
ex 
ga 





43 i activity, all thought concerning which should be postponed pupils. Although only about five percent of the gainful a 
eae t . until quite late in the adolescent period. This fallacy workers in the country at large are engaged in protes- of 
| i | has given birth to another, which is that the public schools sional occupations, sixty percent of the high school Pupils ps 
bs) should be held responsible only for general or cultural are thinking of professional careers. Similarly, while the th 
Bj education. number of gainful workers engaged in business and clerical i 
, i te If, however, the analysis above attempted regarding the positions constitutes only seventeen percent of the whole, “* 
| i | true significance of the term “education” is valid, it fol- thirty percent of the high school students have ambition: oi 
| Be}! lows that the school should make provision for the gradual long these lines. That is to say: Ninety percent of our pe 
ie oe unfolding and maturing of the vocational interest, which high school boys and girls are ambitious to enter occupa: ‘. 
ee is manifested at an early age in the manipulative or, so- ‘0"S which engage the energies of only twenty-two percent ma 
Mais called, instinct of workmanship,—as an integral part of, of the entire number of gainful workers. Obviously there * 
pike ; ‘and not distinct from, general education. Since all of the Will not “y a sufficient number of “white-collar” jobs to ee 
ye fundamental life activities are engaged in simultaneously &%° 2Tound. : ; 

aes cs. it should be apparent that all of the elements which go ‘The task, then, which confronts the high school ad- bs 
das i to make up a well rounded education should receive at- ™inistrator in this country today, is to mediate between the th 
Beth tention in each of the administrative units of the public ideal and the actual in providing an all around education 6s 
Seat school system,—kindergarten, elementary, high school and that will meet the needs not only of two million but of of 
t BS as) junior college. ten’ million young people between the ages of twelve and a 
The contribution of the kindergarten and elementary ‘twenty. He must realize that for eighty-five percent of - 
; school to the vocational interests of life should be made them, all formal schooling will have been completed by os 
¥. in the form of knowledge about and the discovery of apti- the time they reach the twentieth year. He must there- de 
tudes for various forms of vocational activity. This can f0F¢ reorganize his educational program so that provision git 
be accomplished through the subjects and with the equip- Will be made for worthwhile vocational information te 
ment now available in any well organized, adequately sup- CUTS and aptitude exploration for all. For some, specific pa 
ported public school system, without the addition of ex- ‘@!™ng of a nature to equip a person to Carry on in a tin 
pensive machinery or equipment. The will to do it and an V°Cation, will need to be Provided. For others, who will 7 
understanding of the ends to be achieved are prime factors. ‘®teT occupations for which rg Pager | pee P samen for 
Ideally, the function of the high school,—junior and ™4@!ntain training courses, the bh 'e i a ao ery to 

senior,—would be that of continuing and carrying to ee eee Se lif — be 
completion the informational and aptitude discovery phases tional training in all the essential life activities may tai 


carried beyond the point attained when full-time schooling 


of vocational training, leaving the skills necessary to Colbiis Wi excel: Dav aanliae eect, snk dn well be the : 


achieve success in the various occupations to be acquired in 
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‘ institutions of adult grade, or on the job in the vocations perc es sailie pring eRe BI gy =e un 
Ws a Res ~ aa ar en carne ame In addition to maintaining courses that will meet the i 
dhe ” rs ian : . Ponca, h ae ee needs of all classes of adolescent youths, i. e., those who o% 
‘oo ie § ccor (0 tot a ce — — are in rs : po ho go to work before completing high school, those who are wt 
4 4 :neyyeinisaeer gard ee ee ee on able to complete high school but must then enter a voca- ; 


are engaged in gainful occupations; 2,184,000 sixteen tion, and those who are able to go on to higher educa thi 


tion,—the high school administrator must seek to adjust 
his own attitude and the attitude of his teachers to a new 


and seventeen year old youths, or fifty-seven percent of the 
total number of those ages, are either employed or not 


i: 

{ 
owe x attending any school ; STOO SE eighty-five percent of conception of secondary education. He must learn to of 
mfie oy *s the youths of the ages eighteen, nineteen and twenty, are think of it, not as preparation for college primarily, but F 
oe te either employed or not in any school. Here, then, is a as a vital segment in a system of training for complet - 
uh f ee Oe of young people, over eight million strong, living for all the youth who enter its halls. He mus ms 
Reg constituting about seventy-five percent of the adolescent learn to think of secondary education as made for youth _ 
ede youth of the country, most of whom have not been, and and therefore under the necessity of adapting itself con . 
es at present are not being, reached by our secondary schools. tantly to the physical, social, civic, moral and vocationdl ev 
ite Sars One explanation of the relatively small number of youths needs of youth. He will then be able to look upon educt ses 
ig . who continue their education in the high school is that the tion as an entity, and not as a duality in which vocational = 
7 i: a character of the training is predominantly academic; that training is set over against general education. With this a 
eres, {5 at a time when youth is thinking seriously of its possible pew perspective he will be able to provide a type of trait : 
a 144 life career, the high school offers nothing, either by way ing that will fit the boys and girls of America for con sch 
‘| of information about occupations or in the form of train- plete living. Wituram Martin, Procror. ch; 
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A Job for Teachers’ Organizations 


N thousands of towns and small cities of the country, 
the high schools are likely to be the most attractively 
situated of all public buildings. In the great cities 

the high schools are generally impressive in size, and often 
expensively equipped—adequate signs that the public re- 
gards them as institutions of importance. 

But the care they receive is such that in a few years 
a school facade presents a neglected appearance. The in- 
terior also takes on the shabbiness generally characteristic 
of school buildings everywhere. For example, a survey of 
school buildings in the city of New York has shown that 
the facades of public schools, the surface presented to pub- 
lic view, has a more neglected, shabby appearance than 
have even the tenement houses in the same block. The 
citizens mean to be loyal to their sentiment of the im- 
portance of the public school, but the local government 
is always hard-pressed for money. Perennial neglect to 
provide the money results in small demands for needed 
repairs giving place to larger ones. The effect of almost 
complete neglect often is that a building is old after no 
more than fifteen to twenty years’ use. 

Since money for the schools is obtained with difficulty, 
the size of high school classes is bound to increase rapidly, 
especially in a great city like New York. When the limit 
of endurance has been passed, and some adjustment is 
imperative, school buildings are kept open during the full 
number of daylight hours, or from eight to five. The 
normal play time for children is thus wiped out as a 
definite possibility for all children. The long school hours 
give the opportunity for the administrative devices of part- 
time, double-sessions and triple-sessions—all of them really 
part-time plans. Even after the inauguration of part- 
time, the classes again fill up until in the city of New 
York the average size of high school classes is just under 
forty, with some classes containing as many as forty-five 
to fifty. 

In the class work the standards of scholarship are main- 
tained by a system of examinations and by other devices of 
compulsion. If a pupil cannot pass an examination the 
first year he undertakes it, he tries to pass it another year 
until perchance he succeeds, or until he changes his course, 
or leaves the high school altogether. The apparent as- 
sumption of those who are responsible for the system of 
examinations is that capacity and power are tested by 
what a pupil learns from books, and remembers. As ap- 
plied to the activities of public high schools anywhere, 
this is about all that is meant by scholarship. 

A great deal of very hard work is carried on to main- 
tain a system of education that engages but a narrow range 
of a normal child’s general ability. If a child cannot or 
does not adapt himself to learning by reading books, or 
by listening to teachers who give him information, the 
regular classical high school has no place for him, no mat- 
ter how well the child might be able to learn by doing, if 
given a chance. In spite of the social waste involved, 
our school systems keep on drawing children into the 
machine, and later throwing them out, if nothing can be 
made of them on the pattern already devised and deter- 
mined upon. 

Even when we observe the children dropping out of 
school in great numbers because of the operation of a ma- 
chine, our present-day type of educational mind does not 


exhibit a comprehending response. Consideration of these 
factors in the situation suggests the need of a civic or 
professional force that shall shake the dry bones of educa- 
tional procedure and ideology into the realization of the 
fact that education is dife, and not a system of mechanics. 
Even the ideas for reform now being considered by edu- 
cation departments bear the trade-mark of a machine. We 
hear little else from that source than the improvements 
to be expected from “mental-age” grading and the 6-3-3 
plan of school organization. 

While education departments are busy with their ma- 
chines certain outside groups are shaping plans of their 
own. Among these outside agencies may be mentioned 
the National Security League, the American Legion, the 
Better America Federation of California (locally and 
ironically known as the “Betterites”), the Sons of the 
American Revolution, and the National Chamber of Com- 
merce. All of these agencies, or the personalities who do 
their work, have had in mind very definite objectives which 
they expect to attain through the medium of the public 
school, and especially through the public high school. 
Those responsible for the conduct of high schools through- 
out the country have either not been strong enough to 
oppose meddling of this sort, or they have been willing 
that the schools should be used as rostra for the prop- 
aganda of favored interests. Since the World War more 
of these outside groups have forced their way into the 
high schools than ever before. All of them are working 
in the name of patriotism. But in reality their plea is 
a special one, with the final objective of staving off any 
change in the present social order that would interfere 
with their own privileges. 

Not only have these outside agencies added to the bur- 
den of the subject-matter to be taught, but they have even 
paved the way to undermining the validity of much that 
the schools have already taught. The National Security 
League has secured the enactment of laws in twenty-two 
states requiring the teaching of the Constitution of the 
United States. An organization with this control should 
be able to have the Constitution taught in the schools in 
any manner it chooses. The “Betterites,” for example, 
would have us teach that it is un-American, and disloyal 
to the Constitution, to urge the government to engage in 
business. “Business,” says their pamphlet, America is Cal- 
ling, which was to be distributed to the high schools of 
California, “is better conducted by private persons, and 
the Constitution protects the right of individuals to engage 
in business and to acquire profit honestly.” The pam- 
phlet goes on to say that our forefathers knew that the 
government should not engage in any business that could 
be done better by private persons. Municipal ownership 
thus, according to the Betterites, becomes a form of dis- 


‘loyalty. The Board of Education of the state of Cali- 


fornia was cruel enough to decide in 1921 that this pam- 
phlet was “propaganda,” and they stopped its distribution. 
The Sons of the American Revolution want United 


’ States history taught so that the personalities of the Amer- 


ican Revolution will appear without blemish, and so that 
all the battles, if at all possible, will be victories for our 
side. History of this type has already been approved by 
the legislature and the Governor of the state of Wiscon- 
sin, and came near winning out in the New York state 
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legislature of 1923. It failed to win in New York, not 
because of any known opposition of departments of educa- 
tion, but because of the opposition of teachers themselves. 

The public schools of the country are drifting without 
convincing leadership, encumbered by the useless baggage 
of outworn or destructive custom. To save these social 
institutions from utter futility a thoroughgoing revalua- 
tion of the work and the purposes of public education 
must be undertaken. This cannot be done without re- 
course to new leadership, and to the process of tapping 
fresh springs of social intelligence. 

The writer believes that the needed inspiration can come 
only by way of such a form of “industrial democracy” 
as may be developed among the teachers themselves. The 
conditions that favor the development of such a movement 
may be stated briefly. Teachers have learned in the pro- 
cess of striving to win elemental demands, like better 
salaries and adequate pension allowances, that they can 
secure protection by forming organizations, and making 
the fight. 

The growth of the teachers’ council movement in the 
past ten years indicates that teachers are consciously seck- 
ing more than the improvement of economic conditions. 
They are seeking also to share in the work of improving 
the schools. The teachers’ councils of New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland, St. Paul, and Washington are well known 
examples of a type of teachers’ organization that is in 
a position to speak for all the teachers of the municipality. 
Not all the teachers’ councils are democratically chosen, 
however. Some are even appointed by the educational 
authorities, and others are chosen by joint action of teach- 
ers’ organizations of the usual type. But the movement 
is progressing in the direction of real democracy. Where 
all the teachers of the municipality participate in any 
activity involving their economic rights, they have taken a 
natural step toward engaging in a democratic movement 
to form an organization that shall deal with the welfare 
of public education. A good illustration of this point 
exists in the New York school system. 

In 1916 a bitter fight took place between two factions 
of teachers and members of the supervising staff on the 
issues growing out of pension legislation, One faction 
composed chiefly of the younger teachers believed that the 
proposed legislation would benefit the older teachers, about 
to retire, at the expense of the younger teachers. The 
younger teachers were able to defeat the legislation. in 
1917 the younger teachers were instrumental in having 
passed a law that seemed to them more just. In one sec- 
tion this law provides that three members of the govern- 
ing board of seven shall be teachers, and shall be chosen 
by the teachers in annual election, one place on the board 
becoming vacant each year. The annual election is held 
in all the schools at the same time, and every teacher 
votes for the school delegates that go to the district con- 
vention. The district convention selects the delegates that 
sit in the municipal convention. The municipal convention 
finally selects the teacher to fill the position on the Re- 
tirement Board. At the present time there are twenty- 
nine thousand teachers and principals in the city of New 
York. All of them directly or indirectly participate in 
choice thus made. The generally satisfactory experience 
of the teachers in the pension elections constitutes one of 
the strong arguments now being advanced for the reorgan- 
ization of the New York Teachers’ Council on democratic 
lines. 

The extent to which public school teachers demand the 
opportunity to participate in the determination of educa- 
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tional policies in democratically selected representatiye 
bodies may be taken as an indication of their desire to 
share in the responsibility for the work of the schools. 
{ndividually, few teachers want to share in this responsi- 
bility, but collectively a large number, at least, seem to 
want to do so. 

Although it would appear most desirable that all th; 
teachers in a public school system should join togethe; 
in organizing a teachers’ council that would embody the 
democratic spirit, and share in the administrative responsi- 
bility for the work the schools do, the objective cafnot be: 
attained through the council alone. If the teachers’ coun. 
cil becomes reactionary, and is the sole dependence of ; 
forward movement, the situation must remain without 
hope. The New York Teachers’ Council steadily opposed 
the repeal of the Lusk School laws. If the public ha 
been obliged to accept that fact as indicating the desire: 
of the teachers of New York, we might still have th 
Lusk laws. There must be other support. 

This needed support is now coming through the teach- 
ers’ unions. Later, other organizations, not necessaril; 
afhliated with organized labor at all, may take places in 
the progressive movement. At present, however, the com 
mon variety of teachers’ organization is moving slowly, or 
not at all. The progressive organization must be depend- 
ed on to make the intellectual connection, on the one 
hand, between social movements that are presenting pro- 
grams for human betterment and, on the other hand, the 
public school systems as they afford opportunities for act- 
ually doing enlightened and effective service for children. 

The progressive teachers’ organizations are engaged in 
the process of analyzing public education. They try to 
make known the truth about the schools, wasting little 
time in placing responsibility, except to point out the fact 
that the responsibility is social. They may assail the polit- 
ical partisans who are incidentally responsible for the ap- 
pointment of unfit persons to high official positions, but 
they know that large numbers of people regard such re- 
ward for partisan activity as fair. 

The progressive teachers’ organizations stimulate their 
members, and the members of other teachers’ organizations, 
to keep up the demand that the higher positions in the 
school system shall be filled by persons equipped to do the 
work. To these aggressive organizations can be traced 
the running fire of criticism of selfish control in the schoo! 
system, and in the teachers’ council, or other official body. 
They disclose the activities of reactionary and self-seeking 
organizations that operate in the school systems, and they 
point out what is happening to the schools because of 
these influences. 

These organizations encourage their members to inform 
themselves on the activities and the character of all social 
organizations. And they insist that the privilege of dis- 
cussing the aims and activities of all organizations shall 
not be abridged because of official disapproval of the ideas 
involved. Out of the freedom gained through uncensored 
thought and speech these organizations expect teachers to 
prepare themselves for the real work of teaching. Similar- 
ly, they expect the children will be prepared for participa 
tion in the affairs of their country, as well as for efficient 
and happy living. 

Some of these organizations are inquiring into the neces- 
sity of the whole scheme of compulsion in the public edu- 
cation system. They are asking themselves such questions 
as these: Must children be compelled to learn? Is the 
formal examination effective in establishing high stand- 
ards of scholarship? Is the attainment of a high percent- 
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age of passing marks as a school record worth what it costs 
in work, in worry,—and in honor? Is there a counter- 
part of the compulsion of public schools in any field of 
creative endeavor in human experience? Finally, they ask, 
since there are schools where children live happily, and 
crow in power, unaccompanied by the customary instru- 
ments of torture, is there any reason why public school 
systems should continue their ancient practices? 


REPUBLIC II 


The hope of constructive change does not lie in the pro- 
gressive teachers’ organizations alone. ‘Their inspiration 
is not self-started. It is derived from the stream of social 
consciousness that flows out of the general movement with- 
in the ranks of the workers, those who by striving to 
establish better conditions for themselves teach the lesson 
to all mankind. 

Henry R. Linvitte. 


What Js the High School Teacher’s Job? 


HE high school teacher who now and then feels a 

hankering to try her hand at a bit of English com- 

position, or algebra, or history frequently finds that 
the teaching of her subject is coming to cover a more and 
more restricted area as her day’s work. Having 
cooperated with the committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance, Medical Examination, Scholarships and Employment 
for Needy Students, and all the other agencies which in 
the last decade or two have become officially or semi- 
oficially connected with the work of the public schools, 
she repairs to her class room, hoping against hope that 
today somehow she is going to do her bit to realize that 
faith which America has in education. But today’s well- 
planned lesson must be laid aside, for the entire school 
is to hear a speech on Thrift from a representative of a 
well-meaning Rotary Club, which has come to believe 
that the way to national salvation lies in the direction 
of this important doctrine. Last week a recess had been 
declared for a demonstration on Fire-Prevention sponsored 
by an equally ardent and public-spirited group of citizens, 
and the week before that, there had been suspension of 
class work to make way for the Safety-First Crusaders. 
It was not leng ago that the superintendent of schools 
had returned from a visit to Tuskegee where he had been 
deeply impressed by the straight shoulders and upright 
carriage of the pupils. Straightway a marching contest had 
been organized in the public schools of the city. On dif- 
ferent days each school had been dismissed for an hour 
or two while, under the inspection of the school super- 
intendent, the pupils paraded up and down the streets much 
to the edification of the teamsters and idle passers-by. 
But that was as far as that particular enterprise in the 
interests of erect carriage had ever gone. 

But over the din of the school band and the socialized 
recitation, one can hear the demand to know just what is 
the high school teacher’s job. 

“It’s your business,” declared an irate parent who had 
been summoned to school for a consultation over the de- 
linquencies of his son, “to learn my boy, to behave him, 
and to make him a success,” which observation, though 
crude, expresses what the average American parent expects 
from the public school. 

“Your job,” says the Normal School in accents of those 
who have arrived at absolute values, “is to teach the boy 
and not the subject!” which generality, translated into 
terms of chemistry or Spanish or domestic science, leaves 
the teacher considerably at sea. 

“The development of character should be the goal of 
all education,” is another dictum hurled into the free-for- 
all which the field of education necessarily becomes in a 
democratic nation. 


The cry “Education for Citizenship” booms louder and 
louder and has been increasing in volume, particularly 
since the war has made each of us prickly about the other 
fellow’s duty to the state. 

Although the serious-minded, dynamic teacher recog- 
nizes the value of thrift and safety-first, and fire-prevention 
and straight shoulders, to say nothing of all the other 
side-shows which enliven the educational program, she 
is beginning to wonder just what her job educationally is. 
She wonders just how much character and good citizenship 
can be generated by an educational system which is more 
and more rarely bringing the pupil face to face with the 
reality of a day’s work honestly accomplished. What pupil 
is not taking a sporting chance with the day’s assignment 
—when he can count on a clean-up campaign, or a 
military drill, or an intelligence test to interpose itself be- 
tween him and the hour of reckoning! A truly socially- 
minded youth who was having great difficulty during his 
freshman year at college in establishing habits of study, 
told me that of two hundred possible school days, he had 
spent, while in high school, exactly eighty-five in the class 
room. He had been officially “excused” from his school 
duties for participation in those various activities which are 
expected to make the student conscious of his service to the 
community. 

This case is, without a doubt, extreme, but it ill 
trates the direction in which the modern high school is 
going, particularly in the large cities. How many of us 
would be willing to submit our bodies to the care of a 
physician who had applied to Community Service eighty- 


us- 


‘five of the two-hundred days allotted to the study of 


anatomy? Is the community willing to submit its bridges, 
its plumbing, its water supply to engineers and plumbers 
and chemists who in the name of Community Service are 
substituting participation in pageants and clean-up cam- 
paigns and national picture weeks for work in the shop or 
in the laboratory? ‘The teacher knows that many a schoo] 
activity in its abuse, becomes an excellent medium for 
training in the American sport of “getting by.” She won- 
ders whether the “all-around” pupil of the high school 
isn’t becoming the “derelict of the college” or the busybody 
of the community who works at everything but what is 
included in his own job. : 

And what of cultural values, she dares to ask, although 
she is aware that it is as easy to get a laugh on formal 
grammar or quadratic equations as on the mother-in-law. 
The scoffer needs only to invoke the phrase “Dry husks 
of academic learning” and with an expansive flourish 
blare some vague generality about “Slaves to tradition” 
or “Training for life,” and the attempt to induce a student 
to pursue a line of thought in the direction of its ultimate 
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conclusion, is effectively damned. One wonders whether 
in this huge aggregation of youngsters who in the Public 
Speaking class are “putting across” the latest brands of 
soap chips and World Courts, with equal glibness and dis- 
patch, there are many who are learning to make real judg- 
ments. Between the demands of Business English and 
Oral Expression, is there opportunity for the youth who 
would, if given a chance, lend himself unreservedly to 
the charm of poetry? Is the Louis Pasteur of the future 
being permitted to exercise undisturbed his scientific 
curiosity ? 

A recent writer in, a school journal complains 
that it is difficult to find civic purpose in the Latin, the 
algebra, the rhetoric, the bookkeeping, and the science 
work of the high schools he has visited. Is it not possible, 
that, measured even by the aims of civic purpose, the 
old cultural values with their emphasis on mental dis- 
cipline are more effective than the diffused pedagogic de- 
vices of the present? We grant the wisdom of substitut- 
ing a current political document for the traditional Burke 
On Conciliation, but the implications of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty cannot be mastered by the citizen who has 
never bent his mind purposefully to unravelling the mean- 
ing of sentences. And as industrial controversy passes from 
the era of speech-making to that of negotiation, the em- 
ployer and the business-agent of the future will have to 
grapple with such realities as compound fractions and 
cost-of-living curves. Many a “dry husk” will have to 
be masticated by the future citizen who is to bring his 
gifts of learning to the altar of public service. 

The educational journals are having a good deal to say, 
too, about “The Public Contacts of the Teacher.” It is 
through the teacher’s contact with the world of reality 
that she is to vitalize her teaching, and sc the teachers have 
gone in for the contacts. ‘There are affiliations, formal 
and informal, with Women’s Clubs, Rotary Clubs, Asso- 
ciations of Commerce, and Federations of Labor. One city 
administration reeling under the load of a huge deficit 
in its educational fund, granted leaves of absence to its 
teachers so that they might lobby in the state legislature 
for increased appropriations. The lid is off! The teacher 
is emerging from her almost convent-like existence. But 
how far will she be allowed to go? What if in giving up 
the vow of retirement she begins to chafe, too, at her 
vows of poverty and obedience? Moreover her contacts 
with reality are of necessity being reflected in her teaching. 
Obviously the current school board scandal is a better 
teaching point than are the misappropriations of Mil- 
tiades. 

The teacher has been urged “to form favorable contacts 
with the public at the white-hot, human-interest points.” 
It is only in educational systems “developed in autocracies,” 
she is assured, that it is unsafe for teachers “to think on 
things that really matter.” It remains to be seen whether 
under democratic tyrannies it is going to be safe to teach 
public service in the light of contemporary graft. Then, 
too, what of the conflicting aims of the Association of 
Commerce and the Federation of Labor? Where does 
wisdom lie? Having made her choice, the teacher is ap- 
prehensive, too, lest she be unable to steer her bark safely 
between the rocks of propaganda and hold her course well 
within the current of truth. 

Truly, the high school teacher’s job educationally has 
become a complex and bewildering problem. In the past 
decade or two, the high school has escaped that sterility 
which comes from the lack of vital contacts. Is it the 
job of the up-to-date teacher to save it now from degenerat- 
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ing into a legitimate dumping-ground for every public. 
spirited citizen’s enthusiasms? Can she render this service 
best by urging a return to more rigid scholastic standards 
or can she find a process of vitalization whose by-products 
are not diffuseness and confusion? Time was, when college 
entrance requirements were conjured up as a last resort 
to maintain standards of scholarship. We have been prid- 
ing ourselves, however, on the fact that for the past genera. 
tion “we have at last emancipated the high schools from 
the college.” Will the task of determining the high schoo! 
curriculum devolve again upon the college, made assertive 
by the thousands who are clamoring for admission, and 
who are being turned away because the high school doe; 
not prepare them adequately? 

Long ago, the high school teacher abandoned the notion 
that her task was purely academic. More and more em- 
phasis is coming to be laid upon the social and persona! 
aspects of her job. It is almost a truism that everybody’s 
child goes to the high school. Whereas twenty-five years 
ago only the gifted child of the well-to-do parents came, to- 
day the child of the laundress and the child of the junk- 
peddler are coming with the son of the banker and the 
professional man. Young America besieging the high schoo] 
offers a social problem of considerable complexity and mag- 
nitude. In most high schools the social function has been 
placed under the supervision of one particular teacher known 
in some schools as the Dean of Girls. The social needs, 
however, have become so many and so varied, that class room 
teachers are also pressed into this service. With clubs 
to be svonsored, and dances to be chaperoned, and parties 
to be planned, it rarely happens that a lay-teacher escapes 
without the addition of one of these tasks to her teaching 
program. 

Even in so specific function as the social life, the 
teacher is aware of conflicting aims. In one school 
the stress is laid upon the importance of social amenities; 
in another, the environmental needs of the pupils are per- 
mitted to determine the nature and scope of the social 
activities. Insistence upon fine points of etiquette must 
seem remote and grotesque to the child struggling with the 
burdens of poverty, and there is, of course, always the 
danger that the social work of the high school may de- 
generate into the trivialities and taboos of the “lady prin- 
cipal” of the old-time boarding school. But perhaps, after 
all, if the high schools pretend to prepare the pupil for 
realities of life, the salad fork is an exigency with which 
the teacher should concern herself. Moreover, are we 
not more likely to lessen the exaggerated importance o/ 
the social code and give it its proper place in the scheme 
of life if we make the rules of social usage the common 
knowledge of all? 

There is nothing particularly new about the personal 
phase of the teacher’s job. It permeates all her contacts 
with her pupils. And there were teachers who got into 
personal touch with their students long before the 
subject began to trickle into the discussions of teachers’ 
institutes and pedagogic journals. There have always been 
teachers with the eye to discern and the will to help the 
pupil struggling with the burden of straitened circum- 
stances, ill health, or adverse home conditions. -To these 
teachers, have come, from time to time, the boy who 
needed to be reconciled to the new step-mother; the gir! 
with educational aspirations beyond the family’s purse 0: 
vision; the youngster who had to leave school because 
Father had lost his job. 

And just when we have gathered into our high school: 
the children from almost every walk of life, and wher, 
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therefore, the personal contact is of special importance, the 
mania for larger and larger schools is rendering association 
of teacher and pupil less and less possible. And in order 
to accommodate the increasing numbers, come the “shifts” 
which threaten to become a permanent institution. For the 
mother of several children, the shift system means continual 
preparation of meals throughout the day. For the pupil, 
with the freedom from supervision both at home and at 
school, it means great temptation and more opportunities to 
stray from the path. For the teacher, it means more 
machinery interposed between herself and the pupil. The 
case of a thirteen year old child is discussed and his fate 
determined by brief notes hastily written by one teacher 
between classes, and read by another at the close of a nerve- 
racking day. There is no time for personal conference 
between teacher and teacher, let alone teacher and pupil. 
Like many another pernicious doctrine, the agitation for 
shifts has been able to declare itself with fine sounding 
slogans. “Keep the schools open all the time,” “Don’t 
let the school plant lie idle,” have the ring of democracy 
and efficiency which catch the unwary. A high school boy 
of foreign birth put the case tersely: “When I was in the 
old country, I used to hear how in America everybody went 
to school, the tailor’s boy in the same school with the 
banker’s and the doctor’s. And it thrilled me. Now I am 
here, I see it is true. The tailor’s boy does go to school 
with the banker’s and the doctor’s, but I wonder if any 
of us is learning much. It is all so big and noisy and quick- 
moving.” 
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And so it has become possible in a large school for a boy 
of fifteen to lose both his parents in the course of his high 
school life and to put himself through school while he 
struggles with the burden of supporting three younger 
brothers and sisters—without the knowledge, let alone the 
sympathy and help of his teacher. It is possible to conceal 
from the parents of a district and the teachers of a school 
that a boy was shot in rifle practice in the military depart- 
ment where real army guns had been placed in the hands 
of inexperienced boys. It is possible for the most worth- 
while boys and girls to impair their health and their future 
usefulness by working their way through school at jobs 
much too difficult. It is possible for more fortunate boys 
and girls to slip through school with no sense of respon- 
sibility—happy, carefree loveable youngsters with genuine 
potentialities for service and the highest duties of citizen- 
ship, because too much machinery and red tape and routine 
have been allowed to come between them and the teachers 
who might have given those youthful spirits fruitful 
direction. 

And all the time the schools are getting bigger and big- 
ger; the sideshows are increasing in number; the aims of 
education are getting new definitions, and all the while 
every one looks to the public school of America as the grand 
saviour of our national civilization. From platform and 
pulpit and press comes the warning that on all sides govern- 
ments are falling and industrial systems are crumbling ; and 
it is the supreme duty of the teacher to save the nation from 
the impending disaster. Livuian HERsTeEIN. 


Moral Discipline in the High School 


of discipline, viz.: physical, mental, and moral dis- 
cipline. This article will deal with the third kind— 
moral discipline. 

In the high school today there is, unfortunately, little 
or no moral discipline. Doubtless the pupils acquire from 
their studies and from their daily routine a few ideas ‘of 
right and duty. But they do not receive systematic, definite 
training in virtue. 

Such systematic and definite training in virtue should 
arise naturally from the life of the school community. To 
introduce the pupils to the cardinal virtues by forcing 
upon them some acquaintance with scriptural passages, 
and then to conclude that their moral training has been 
sufficiently attended to, is patently absurd. The entire 
school should be so organized and managed that the stu- 
dent is everywhere confronted with the plausibility, the 
organic necessity of ethical conduct. 

There is no denying that evils exist in the high school. 
Loafing, lying, stealing, cheating, together with offences 
of a graver nature, are not uncommon. These evils should 
be recognized frankly. It is impossible to bring together 
two thousand young people, or adults, for the matter of 
that, and not find among them some black sheep. By try- 
ing to hush up offences, as school authorities frequently 
try to do, nothing is gained. From such evasion there 
often results serious harm. Offences should not be ignored 
—they should be grappled with in a firm, sane, kindly 
way. 

(1) Take loafing, for instance. Loafing has become 
chronic in the schools. The maximum credit for the 
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minimum of work is, consciously or unconsciously, the 
motto of a large proportion of high school pupils. These 
boys—for it is usually the boys who are the greatest offend- 
ers—frequently remain in high school five or six years. 
When they are finally graduated on dubious waivers by 
the desperate authorities, who know not how else to dis- 
pose of them, these loafers enter our complex industrial 
life knowing nothing that is of any value. Many of them 
continue to loaf after they have left school, and as a result 
of trying to make a living without working, they land in 
the penitentiary. 

What can be done to eradicate loafing from the high 
school? In the first place, a definite limit should be placed 
on loafing. No pupil should be allowed to repeat a sub- 
ject more than once, unless his failures be due to illness 
or to some equally unavoidable circumstance. 

In the second place, some intelligence should be exercised 
in the matter of curricula. It is of the utmost importance 
that the student’s ability and natural bents be carefully ex- 
plored, in order that he may be assigned those subjects 
from which he is fitted to profit most. One of the chief 
causes of loafing is the careless assignment of subjects, an 
assignment which takes no reckoning of the student’s in- 
dividualities and aptitudes. When a student enters high 
school, his parents and teachers should meet in council, 
discuss the mental character and disposition of this particu- 
lar boy or girl, and decide on a tentative program of study. 
Such a procedure is not impracticable. In all high schools 
there is supposed to be operative a system of advisers, each 
adviser having in charge a small group of pupils whom 
he is supposed to direct in the formulation of programs 
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of study. But as the system works out, the adviser usually 
feels that he is acquitted of all responsibility when he has 
helped his advisees into certain ready-made programs. Is 
there any reason why advisers cannot be real advisers? 
Is there any reason why advisers cannot search out the 
peculiar qualities of those whom they have in care, and 
make the program fit the boy or girl? 

In the third place, suspension as a punishment for those 
loafers whom intelligent persuasion has left unregenerate 
should be made a true punishment. It should be protected 
scrupulously from political intercession. Suspension as 
practiced today in our schools is usually a farce. If the 
parents of a suspended pupil happen to have fortunate 
political relations, they find it a simple matter to force 
a reinstatement over the principal’s protest. Many an un- 
fortunate principal has been thus humiliated. After a 
few experiences of this nature he finds discretion the better 
part, and ceases trying to exercise his veto in the face of 
intransigent powers. ‘The result of such a condition is 
that the student body is demoralized. Suspension must 
be made a true punishment. A pupil is suspended only 
after teachers and principal have exhausted all means at 
their command to induce him to work. Once he has been 
suspended, upon no condition should he be allowed to re- 
enter school until the teachers and principal agree that he 
should be afforded another chance. A third suspension 
should lead automatically to expulsion. After the public 
school has made due effort to reform the loafer and has 
failed, his parents should be compelled to resume full 
responsibility for his training. It is the parents of the 
chronic loafer who are largely responsible for his shiftless- 
ness. The taxpayers should not be burdened indefinitely 
with his maintenance. But so long as board members 
and higher officials are allowed to wield their powers dis- 
honestly and thus neutralize the authority of teachers and 
principal, so long will chronic loafing in the high school 
continue. 

(2) The more serious evils complained of, i. e., lying, 
stealing, cheating, and petsonal vice, can be rooted out of 
the school only by the vigorous cooperation of parents, 
teachers and principal, and board members and higher 
officials. 

Because the high school is not a reformatory, immorality 
should not be an entrance requirement. Fond parents who 
condone their boy’s offences, and wish to turn him over to 
the school in order to shirk their own duties, should be 
taught a lesson in parental responsibility. Such a lesson 
they can best be taught by .a point-blank refusal on the 
part of the school authorities to tolerate delinquency be- 
yond a certain point. If due efforts on the part of the 
school authorities to correct the boy have met with no 
success, and if the parents concerned are powerless, or un- 
willing to discharge their social obligations, then the boy 
becomes a fit subject for special treatment by the Juvenile 
Court or some similar agency. The high school cannot 
be burdened with youthful criminals. For when teachers 
and principal are forced to waste their time in fruitless 
efforts to discipline and reform the small percentage of in- 
corrigible ones, it means that the interests of the majority, 
say ninety-five percent, of the high school population are 
suffering. 

(3) The high school should train young people not only 
for business, but for social life as well. If we who are high 
school teachers feel sometimes that our pupils think of 
little ‘else but amusement, we should remember that this 
desire for amusement is quite natural, quite legitimate, and 
highly desirable. Heaven knows that these young people 
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will have trouble and sorrow enough in later life! Le, 
them enjoy themselves while they may,—while the exube;. 
ance of youth is running high. Only too soon will thi 
exuberance wane, to be superseded by weariness and thy. 
heavy monotony of maturer days. The school shoul; 
contribute to youthful joy, it should induce in the studen; 
a social power which may serve him in later life. A:. 
tendance at the movies, at dances, and at social clubs 
the school should encourage rather than condemn. Man; 
high school officials, most of them perhaps, regard the 
school fraternities and sororities with hostility, and to thei; 
influence attribute every failure made by a student con. 
nected with a social organization. But these officials do 
not condemn college fraternities, and as for golf clubs 
those of them who are not members are probably enrolled 
on the waiting list. Why should a distinction be mad: 
between the high school club and the country club or tly 
college fraternity? The social instinct is every bit a: 
strong in youths as it is in older people. Neither in youth 
nor in older people should it be suppressed. Always it 
should be developed. 

Nevertheless, school officials have persisted in their efforts 
to do away with social organizations which have arisen 
among their pupils. In more than one state the Supreme 
Court has ruled that the Board of Education has no right 
to suppress these clubs, nor to inflict special penalties upon 
the members. Without pausing to defend the right oi 
high ‘school fraternities and sororities to flourish (per- 
sonally I have always felt that regulation of such clubs 
would be better than suppression), I insist that if they 
are taboo, other agencies should be fostered by the school 
for the purpose of promoting the social life of the young. 
Especially in those schools in which the authorities are 
opposed to the more formal organizations, the most in- 
adequate facilities are provided for encouraging social 
intercourse. As a result of such a condition, many are 
the students who detest school; they regard it as a form 
of prison; when they leave it they rejoice. If principe! 
and teachers took greater interest in the social life of 
their young wards, they could make their school a place 
not utterly without charm; an esprit de corps would 
develop, and the intellectual efficiency would be heightened. 

One must admit, however, that the numerous social 
activities of the youth of today do interfere with the 
serious school work. In this matter again, parental co- 
operation is essential. Many parents do cooperate; the) 
forbid their children to make social engagements on 
“school nights,” and they insist that in every particular 
school work take precedence over diversion. Almost al- 
ways the successful students are those whose parents have 
exerted this necessary restraint. Almost always the un- 
successful students are those whose parents have failed to 
exert this restraint. These latter, constituting a good- 
sized minority in the average school, are the ones who make 
this matter of social life an official “problem.” 

(4) The high school should train for democracy. One 
of the gravest charges, now brought against the high schoo! 
is that it does not train for citizenship as effectively as it 
should train. In this charge there is considerable truth. 
In many schools, to be sure, courses in citizenship are 
given. But in many others such courses do not form part 
of the curriculum. In every high school economics and 
civics should be emphasized, and courses in both of them 
required for graduation. Formal instruction of this kind 
is not sufficient, however, to ensure good citizens. The 
pupils must be drilled in the practice of civic virtues and 
obligations. How may they be thus drilled? By organ- 
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jzing the school on a cooperative basis. Too many teach- 
ers and school officials are autocrats. Jealous of power, 
they fear to delegate power. They do everything for the 
pupil; they allow him to do nothing for himself. Thus 
they are enervating him morally. 

In the management of the school the pupils should be 
allowed to cooperate. Pupil government, if by the term 
js meant the complete turning over gf the management 
of the school to the pupils, may not be desirable. It has 
been tried in both grammar and high schools with vary- 
ing results. But in any case, greater cooperation between 
ioficials and pupils is absolutely necessary. It may be con- 
tended that under the system which cbtains today we 
have such cooperation. But it is a forced cooperation, 
limited in extent. What I have in mind is a greater and 
truer democratization of schools. How can the school 
sommunity teach democracy effectively when it is itself 
lan undemocratic community in which the pupils are barred 
from power, in which everything is decided for them and 
nothing by them? 

Just how the cooperative system should be organized in 
he particular school must be determined by the particular 
onditions there found. The supreme desideratum is the 
ranting of real power to pupils. Too much supervision 
and control on the part of the principal and teachers will 
kill the whole undertaking. The boys and girls will 
ositively refuse to be the tools of the faculty and do its 
bidding. But if given certain definite work and power 
o do it, they will discharge their obligations. There are 
always strong leaders in a high school. They love power 
and love to do things, and if properly instructed and 
euided they will render substantial service to the school. 
No doubt about it! Experience proves it. Of course, 
eachers and principal must cooperate with the pupils. 
‘Young people, like older people, will necessarily make mis- 
akes. They need counsel and help. While principal and 
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teachers must not dictate to the pupil officers, committees, 
and councils, it is necessary that they work with them. The 
vast majority of high school pupils have correct ideas. They 
will condemn lying, cheating and stealing with as great 
severity as their elders would condemn such evils. Not to 
use in the management of the school their intelligent and 
sympathetic aid, is positively criminal. 

The honor system is an organic part of the cooperative 
plan. If it be said that in certain schools and colleges the 
honor system has failed, one may reply that without excep- 
tion these failures can be traced to defective management. 
Not the system itself, but the administration of the system 
has been deficient. The officials in charge have failed to 
impress the students with the obvious dependence of the 
system upon a particular kind of moral courage. They 
have not shown the necessity for courageously reporting all 
offenders in point of honor. Once the pupils have come to 
feel that there is a profound difference between “snitching” 
and reporting offenders, that the one is mere tattling to 
cause trouble, while the other is the performance of one’s 
duty as a member of a democratic community, the honor 
system will work. The importance of developing and 
maintaining a high esprit de corps must be driven home by 
every available means. The pupils must be taught that as 
they will be called upon in after life to testify in court 
against those who violate the civil and criminal laws, so 
they must testify, when necessary, against violators of the 
moral laws in school. Only in this way can we develop 


true democracy and honor in the young. 


Here, then, assembled under four headings are sundry 
recommendations for improving the moral discipline in the 
high school. It is not supposed that these recommendations 
are exhaustive, or that they have been developed with an 
acute dialectic. If they have aroused thought, they have 
satisfied the present purpose. ie a ae 


The Parent and the Grade Adviser 


ROM some points of view, it may be said that the 
school is the least democratic of American institu- 
tions. The members of the community who have 
the most direct interest in school matters are taxpayers 
and parents, but, in the general administration of schools, 
neither is represented. Taxpayers are notoriously pre- 
occupied; parents, who are much nearer the problem, show 
a surprising indifference to school affairs. Even if indiffer- 
ence were overcome, the school would continue to deny to 
both groups representation in the working out of most 
school problems. The drowsiness of parents, particularly, 
has left the schools free to experiment and not necessarily 
to reach conclusions; to devise policies and use the school 
to carry them out; to adopt and reject plans willy-nilly, 
and no one investigates what is done because the school 
says to the world: “Do not question me because I know 
and you do not.” Within the circle the school builds 
around itself, there is a code of procedure that may very 
conceivably be ingrowing. Some things in schools could 
be improved if we took part of that circle and made it 
a doorway for the entrance of other points of view. 
The parent is the logical outside force to be introduced 
into high school affairs. Practically all the decisions of 
what shall be done with the child’s life are made in the 













secondary school period; shouldn’t the parent have a voice 
in the decisions? The greatest objection to listening to 
these voices is that parents are not informed, but there is 
a representative number of them who are educable. The 
only real questions are just what problems of the high 
school should interest fathers and mothers and how the 
school may provide for parent cooperation. 

The present tendency is to assign students to classes on 
the basis of mental capacity. Uniform examinations deter- 
mine the classes into which students shall go, in groups 
representing more than average ability, average ability and 
subnormal ability. The purpose of such grading is to en- 
able teachers to deal with students, bearing in mind their 
weaknesses or strength. In high school, the student may 
show exceptional ability in one subject and great weakness 
in another; the grading would so classify him as to de- 
velop his prowess in the one and overcome his deficiencies 
in the other. 

What interest has the parent in this grading system? 
Some parents are antagonistic toward it because they be- 
lieve it destroys the democracy of education. Any open 
recognition that Mary is not as brilliant as other students 
of her class conveys to some parents an idea of discrimina- 
tion which is destructive of the free-for-all-on-the-same- 
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basis spirit of the public school. Nothing could be more 
erroneous than this attitude. Democracy signifies equality 
of opportunity, but none of us in our wildest dreams of 
democracy have believed that “‘all men were created equal” 
in intellectual endowment. Despite grading, the equality 
of opportunity is still there; only the use of opportunity is 
changed. Recognition of weakness carries with it no 





. stigma, but rather such recognition is turned into increased 


advantage for the student. Mothers and fathers restrain 
their sons and daughters from taking part in football or 
basketball because of heart weaknesses or other physical 
disabilities, and they are not ashamed to look these facts 
in the eye; they are justly proud of their wisdom in 
making allowances. They should meet the truth of di- 
verse mental abilities in the same way. 

The logical outcome of graded instruction must be 

graded graduation. Parents must accept this, too, with- 
out any feeling that great injustice is being done their chil- 
dren. Unless, at the time of graduation, we give credit 
for superior talent and also frankly acknowledge ability 
to do the least possible with our courses, we shall be 
confronted by an unfortunate lowering of standards. The 
rub will be graduating the poorest student with the same 
honors as the brilliant. A normal high school diploma 
represents an accepted standard of work. If we were to 
graduate, in the same status, those who continuously did 
the least possible amount of work to pass successive grades, 
our diploma would soon represent much poorer prepara- 
tion than it now does. This is certainly to be avoided. 
Colleges at present have graded graduation—a degree, or 
a degree cum laude, or magna cum laude, and the ques- 
tion of democracy never enters into the arrangement at 
all. 
. Grading has come to stay. The task of making grad- 
ing and graded graduation acceptable to all is, after all, 
a matter of names. In a certain New York high school, 
where both academic and manual courses are given, it was 
discovered that a group of colored students were obvious- 
ly not fitted for academic study, so they were transferred 
to classes in domestic science. Parents soon visited the 
school in protest, saying they were not sending their daugh- 
ters to school to become domestics. When the course was 
re-named “Home Economics,” it was joyfully elected, be- 
cause “home” is certainly pure and holy and “economics” 
is so high sounding it must be all right! If we could 
strike happily upon the names for the grades of gradua- 
tion, as: “graduation,” “graduation with merit,” and 
“graduation with honors,” there would be no difficulty in 
having the situation generally accepted. This is a neces- 
sary step for the defence of our present standards in high 
school; the alternative is diluting the course until it 
represents half of its present worth. 

An unfortunate idea has gotten abroad that grading 
means time-saving. The object is not to skip grades, 
but to increase the content of courses so that more, not 
less, will be accomplished. To send a brilliant student 
through school more rapidly than a less gifted student is 
to give the brilliant no better training than we give the 
mediocre. Greater capacity deserves more food to make 
it grow; a starving man might better have two normal 
meals than one gormandizing. Whatever its defects or 
its undreamed-of possibilities, grading is a policy that keeps 
the child prominently in view, and this alone should win 
parents to its favor. 

Another subject of vital interest to parents is what is 
taught. A choice ef course made early in the high school 
life of the student frequently predetermines what the 
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student shall become. At present, for instance, a studey 
may destroy the possibility of ever entering college {, 
an A. B. degree by the mere election of a commerciy 
course. At the end of the first year in high school, st, 
dents are encouraged to choose certain subjects for speci 
study. This choice marks an important decision; 
French is chosen, it may open an easy way to higher edy. 
cation; if chemistry is chosen, it may cause the studeg 
untold difficulties later on, depending on what use 
wishes to make of the courses. There is altogether tq 
indifferent an attitude toward the choice of these subjecy 
Students themselves do not wholly grasp why the ds 
cisions have to be made or where they will lead, and litt), 
effort is made in the schools to make students take , 
sensible long view of their lives. Consequently, the 
often finish high school in that regretful state of minj 
that looks back on what might have been. The parent ha 
or should have, as much interest in moulding the individ. 
ual as the school has. The school stands at the cross-road; 
knowing where all the paths lead; a wise word to th 
parent would distribute the traffic so that all would x. 
rive at destinations that are desired, not destinations thy 
are make-shifts accepted because the choice of roads hy 
unfortunately wasted time. 

One of the worst features of the present crowded high 
school conditions and double sessions is the lack of con. 
tact between teacher and child. Hundreds of boys anj 
girls slip through schools every year and their teacher 
know little about them personally and still less about their 
plans. When schools were on single session, programy 
were arranged so that each class spent half to three-quar- 
ters of an hour every day with an official teacher or pre 
fect. Nominally, such periods were for study purposes, 
but their real function worked itself out in the teachers 
study of individuals. ‘There was time to explain th 
course of study and how to use it, there was time to dis 
cuss future occupations and activities, there was time for 
special help in subjects that gave a student difficulty, ther 
was time for a personal influence on the part of the teacher 
which made a child feel that school was interested in some 
thing more than administering a dose of prescribed lean- 
ing. 

Overcrowding has changed all that. No individu 
teacher has time for this personal contact; the most tha 
is known about many of the students is a hated clericd 
record that shunts them into some convenient schol 
pigeon-hole. The half hour has been replaced by a hur 
ried ten minutes or less, all devoted to taking attendanc 
and making announcements. When the class has speeded 
through the program, it is shooed out of the building « 
rapidly as possible. And in the shuffle we have lost tk 
priceless gem of something personal that passes betwett 
teacher and pupil. 

Somewhere in the school there must be a person who 
will give to the parent needed information, and to tk 
child, a personal interest. That person is already func 
tioning under the title of “dean” or “grade adviser.” 
Teachers acting in this capacity are relieved of some periods 
of teaching every week to carry on this work. The 
supervise anywhere from one hundred to eight hundred 
students depending upon the size of the school. When 
class enters high school, the grade adviser is assigned © 
look after the programs, to handle unusual disciplinat 
cases, to confer with failing students and to plan a! 
social life the class may have. The latter is extreme! 
limited in double session schools, the arrangement usvill! 
being that social activity is saved until senior year wh 
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he grade adviser, who has carried the class through the 
scht terms of the course, helps to plan the entertainment. 
a student intends to enter college, he consults the grade 
jyiser who tries to help him to matriculate, but this part 
{ the work is by no means adequately handled. The 
jyiser has to take care of a much larger group than the 
fcial teacher ever did; frequently the time allowance 
not sufficient and the work degenerates into the mere 
eeping of scholarship records. This is a sad perversion 
f all that the grade adviser might mean. 

Mere size of school will cost enormously if we lose 
ight of the child. A large program committee finds the 
stion card of Mary Jones lacking in an elective subject. 
Jo one on the committee knows Mary Jones, so she is 
ssigned to Spanish because there are fewer students elect- 
, it than any other subject. Protest may later adjust 
his and it may not, but this is too important a matter 
» leave to chance. ‘The grade adviser, knowing Mary 
ones, should have worked all this out beforehand, on the 
is of what Mary wanted for certain sound reasons of 
vhich the program committee has no knowledge. Ella 
Smith, in the senior class, has taken a Home Economics 
ourse and now she wants to go to college. She speaks 
» her two favorite subject teachers but they do not know 
‘ither what Ella has studied in four years or what Welles- 
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of con. requires for entrance. Only the grade adviser who 

ys and followed Ella’s career can furnish the necessary advice. 

caches Mirom Richards hates mathematics but he enjoys chemistry 

t their ad has performed a number of interesting extra experi- 

eras nents. He passes his mathematics and those who do not 

°-qual i now his tastes perfunctorily assign him to continue mathe- 

oT Prt Ri natics when he can just as well satisfy requirements with 
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achers' 
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some HERE is no generally accepted definition of what 

learn constitutes a rural high school. The use of the 
term is sometimes restricted to the high school lo- 

‘vidual fated in the open country and removed from immediate 

st that Millage and city influences. The definition may properly be 

-lerica proadened to include the schools that furnish most country 

schod fmouth with their high school training. Such schools will 

a hur most frequently be found in small village and city centres. 

ndanctf/™ A recent survey of rural high schools in New York State 

peeded MBhowed that at the time of the study there were in the 

ling state 607 public high schools in places of less than 4,500 

st the opulation.* Over 70 percent were located in centres of 


tween Mess than 1,000 population. These schools were drawing 
bver one-third of their enrollment from one- and two- 
eacher schools. This type of high school located in the 
mall centre of population is numerically the outstanding 
eature of our secondary school system. The report of the 
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periods Mdata that indicate this to be the case. ‘This condition is 
Ther Minot due primarily to the presence of this type of school in 
indred ithe more recently settled portions of the country. A survey 
/hen 4 Mot the schools of Indiana made in 1922 showed that there 


ned MiMwere 662 high schools offering four-year curricula.t Of 
vlinar Mthese one-third enrolled each not to exceed 50 pupils, ap- 
n any 

remely * Rural Survey of New York State: The Rural High 
sual Schools. 
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his beloved chemistry. He needs a grade adviser who 
knows him to rescue him from the machinery of just put- 
ting him through school. 

We must come to look upon the grade adviser’s time 
as an investment that goes on paying interest all through 
the lives of the students she supervises. When a class 
assembles for the first time, the grade adviser should 
explain the course ef study and the ideals of the school. 
The parents of these students should be present at the 
same or a subsequent meeting to receive the same informa- 
tion. It ought to be possible for grade advisers to have 
office hours for consultation about individual problems and 
to interview parents whenever necessary; to be automat- 
ically members of the program committee present when the 
programs of their classes are being made; to represent 
students in all school meetings where the policies of the 
school are discussed; and to spend some time in seeking 
personal acquaintance with students. When decisions as 
to electives are made, advisers should explain certainly to 
the student and to the parent, where necessary, the sig- 
nificance and possible consequence of the choice. We must 
provide for students one official to whom they may go 
with reasonable assurance of interested direction. If this 
takes more time than is at present allotted, we must allow 
more; if a grade needs two or three advisers, we must 
supply them. When it is objected that this will take too 
much time and cost too much, we must remember that, 
in our attention to numbers, we have taken away an in- 
fluence without which schools are not successful. No 
price is too high to pay for saving schools from too great 
semblance to the Spartan army. 

Acnes M. Conk Lin. 


The Rural High School 


preximately three-fifths enrolled each 75 pupils or less and 
nearly three-fourths had an enrollment each of 100 rupils 
or less. The New York State study previously referred to 
showed that of the total 607 high schools, classified as rural, 
54.5 percent had each an enrollment of less than 50 pupils 
and’ more than four-fifths had each an enrollment of less 
than 100. These data constitute adequate basis fo-> the 
generalization that the means for providing secondary 
school privileges for rural children centre largely in high 
schools of limited enrollment located in the small centres 
of population. 

In recent years this type of school has been brought into 
the limelight by the fact that this country has reached a 
level of schooling high enough so that it is futile to discuss 
equality of educational opportunity unless good secondary 
school privileges are reasonably available to rural youth. 
Good elementary schools are of basic importance but when 
the high school organization is extended so as to include 
grades seven and eight, recognition must be given to the 
fact that in providing adequate educational facilities for 
rural communities the high school is today the most im- 
portant consideration. 

What should be the character of the education that this 
school provides for rural communities? ‘Frequently rural 
schools, more especially the high schools, are criticized as 
being responsible for the urbanization of our population 
that has taken place so rapidly in recent decades. ‘The 
speaker who in public address roundly censures the rural 
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high school because its graduates leave the rural community, 
is almost certain to receive a hearty round of applause. 

The view that the rural school system should be a means 
of stemming the movement from country to city permeates 
much of the professional and semi-professional treatment of 
education for rural communities. One of the baldest of 
these statements was the report made by an observer of a 
consolidated school. In his opinion this school has attained 
the ideal for a rural school because in it “the children soon 
learn that they are indigenous to the soil, here they must 
live and die.” . Fortunately, in spite of its prevalence, the 
vicious doctrine has not been generally held. 

Apparently this view has its origin in one fact and a 
fallacious assumption; the “decline” in rural population 
and the conclusion that it was an evil. According to the 
federal census for 1880, 71.4 percent of our population 
came under the rural classification. By 1920 the percentage 
had decreased to 48.6. In the interpretation of these facts 
it should be borne in mind that for the country as a whole 
there has not been a decrease in the number constituting 
the rural population. In the period from 1910 to 1920 
there was a marked increase in the proportion of our popu- 
lation living under urban conditions, but during this de- 
cade there was an increase of 5.4 percent in the rural popu- 
lation. During this interval the urban population increased 
25.7 percent. This has been a fairly constant character- 
istic of our population in growth and is due primarily to 
two economic forces that have been operative. 

1. The introduction of farm machinery has greatly re- 
duced the amount of human labor necessary to produce 
specified amounts of farm products. The result is that in 
spite of the so-called “decline” in rural population the 
physical production of farm products has at least kept pace 
with the increase of our total population. 

2. Occupational and geographical division of labor has 
also stimulated the movement cityward. A hundred years 
ago farms were practically self-sufficing. In that interval 
a large range of activities has been transferred from them 
to centres where the desired products can be more econo- 
mically manufactured or a better standardization secured. 

This necessarily brief statement should make evident 
from an economic viewpoint how unsound is the view that 
country schools should attempt by a type of education to 
retain children in the country because it happens to be their 
place of birth. It must be quite as evident from a social 
standpoint that it would be unfortunate to use the schools 
as a means of fixing distinctions based on occupation or 
social standing. Both society and individual will be served 
best when education assists each pupil to find the field of 
social service that he by nature is best qualified to render 
and provides for him the most effective preparation for 
that service. 

When one considers the studies that have been made of 
the work of the rural high school he is forced to the con- 
clusion that when it dealt with the problems presented to 
it a generation ago in preparing a selected few for higher 
education the results were fairly satisfactory. ‘Today these 
schools are faced with a much more complex situation due 
to the ever increasing proportion of rural children looking 
forward to high school education. The propaedeutic func- 
tion must not be lost to sight but this is not adequate. 
These schools must also give the basic training funda- 
mental to life in either country or city as well as provide 
guidance. Within limits they must also offer opportunity 
for some specialized forms of education. 

There are few rural high schools in which these ob- 
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jectives are being realized. Instead one finds that tradi. 
tion has been a powerful force in imposing on the smal] 
high school a burden that makes it impossible for it ,, 
realize adequately the suggested ends. One of the con. 
crete embodiments of this tradition is the entrance require 
ments of colleges and universities. The result is an undy 
proportion of attention devoted to such formal subject; s 
mathematics and foreign languages, especially Latin. p- 
Ferriss in a study of 184 rural high schools of New Yor 
state found that on the average in those schools pupils {. 
voted more than one-fifth of their time to the study ¢ 
foreign languages and that nearly three-fourths of this time 
was given to Latin. In those same schools less than eal 
eighth of the time was devoted to physical and biologic 
sciences. Nearly 18 percent of their time was devoted ») 
mathematics as contrasted with approximately one-third 
much given to American history and civics, economics pj 
sociology. 

Dr. Inglis in commenting on a similar situation in +. 
high schools of Indiana says: 













The common requirement in most high schools 9 
algebra, geometry, and a foreign language is a surviyd 
of earlier times when attendance at high school mea 
primarily preparation for college, and when formal ed). 
cation was emphasized. The modern high school d& 
signed to meet the needs of children of varying type 
requires more leeway. Algebra, geometry, and foreiz 
languages should be offered, but they need not be rm 
quired subjects.* 
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The influence of this force is especially potent in ty 
case of the rural high school as the number of pupils is x 
small that any considerable range of electives is unwis 
In the efforts to meet this demand and also to recogni 
the needs of another and constantly increasing element | 
the population, namely those leaving the school and iz 
mediately taking up the responsibilities of life, classes hav 
been multiplied until in many instances they are too smal 
for the most effective teaching. In other instances the in 
struction has been limited to the college preparatory su» 















































jects. Teachers are also obliged to give instruction in: | 
wider range of subjects than their preparation warrant sys 
and to carry such heavy teaching loads that effective dail ele 
preparation is impossible. The difficulties of the situation pu, 
are accentuated by the fact that a very large proportion (mm *®¢ 
the teachers are relatively undertrained and comparatively the 





inexperienced when contrasted with the teachers in urbe 
high schools. 
There is no simple panacea for this situation. 
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are, however, several steps which if taken would improv ma 
conditions. Of these an important one is the general x sig 
ceptance of the fact that preparation for higher education per 
institutions is only one objective of the high schapl. Thi hel 
is very important as recent years have brought large num % 
bers of young persons into the high schools who canné h 
greatly profit by some of the more formal subjects the Tt 





characterize college entrance requirements. The requir 
subjects should be determined primarily for their fust 
tional value rather than by college entrance requiremen 
The acceptance of this view will result in more consid 
tion being given to the functional subjects that bear on ti 
lives of all and a smaller range of electives with a m 
generous acceptance of both by higher institutions ¢ 
learning. 

Much could be done if there were general adoption @ 
a unit of school administration that would make it possi 
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Se. coordinate the efforts of all of the high schools con- 
‘ned in a considerable area. This organization would 
ake it possible to secure a degree of concentration in 
rricular offerings that will not obtain as long as each 


© smal] 
T it t 
he COn- 


require. ih 1 

‘od gh school is independent and striving to offer as many 
Cue . . . 

jects qigmpurses as its neighbors. Improvement in roads and means 
N) 


transportation would make it possible in many instances 
combine schools, thus making possible classes large 
nough for more effective instruction and permitting a 
ider range of electives where this is desirable. This'result 
not likely to be secured when each high school is an 
dependent organization. 

The lack of experience on the part of rural high school 
achers makes it very important that provision be made 
pr a high type of professional supervision. Assistance of 
js character would more than pay for itself by indicating 
ays and means of improving the programs of instruction, 
planning alterations of subjects and strengthening 
ethods of instruction. This supervision could be econo- 
nically effected if the efforts of a considerable number of 
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The Junior 


N the past decade the junior high school movement 
has swept the country. The reorganization of the 
public school system, which is involved in the move- 


eS ent, is commonly known as the 6-3-3 plan, i. e., grades 
ar 4 of the elementary school, the seventh, eighth and 
copnia ninth years of the junior high school, and the tenth, 
nent leventh, and twelfth years of the senior high school. 
nd inggpince 1890 educators have been discussing the need for 
-s havqmeeorganization. ‘The 6-3-3 plan is the outcome of that 
> smalgmeiscussion, study, and research. It has all culminated in 
the is e following recommendation by the present Commission 
ry syhfqgen the Reorganization of Secondary Education: 

m ind We recommend a reorganization of the public school 
arrants system whereby the first six years shall be devoted to 
e dails elementary education designed to meet the needs of 
tuatio_e Pupils of approximately 6 to 12 years of age; and the 
sien ll second six years to secondary education designed to meet 
ial the needs of pupils of approximately 12 to 18 years of 

a age. 
urbal 
ontinuing, the Commission suggested that, 

Thea The six years to be devoted to secondary education 
mprovfm/™| may well be divided into two periods, which may be de- 
ral ac signated as the junior and senior periods. In the junior 
cational period emphasis should be placed upon the attempt to 

Thi help the pupil to explore his own aptitudes and to make 
~ at least provisional choice of the kinds of wor: to which 
nail he will devote himself. In the senior period emphasis 

a should be given to training in the fields thus chosen.* 
ail These recommendations became the corner-stone in the 
 « afmeconstruction of the 6-3-3 system of public schools. 
seal The chief indictment of an elementary school of eight 
side years and a high school of four years was the lack of 
me articulation between the two. In the long period of 
aa twelve years of public school education it was inevitable 
fe gthat distinct aims should control the school at either ex- 

treme. But the distinctions were not restricted to the 
tion d extremes ; they grew to permeate the whole period of each 
oss unit. There was no intermediate school of transition be- 





*Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, Bulletin 
35, Government Printing Office, Washington. 
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high schools were coordinated by being included in the same 
administrative unit. 

These considerations have to do only with changes that 
are necessary if the rural high school is to render the largest 
service to those who attend. There is a further problem 
of importance. It is the situation resulting from the failure 
of farm children to secure the advantages of secondary 
schooling as generally as do urban youth. Unless it is 
recognized and remedied it will be a potent force in 
lowering the character of the rural citizenship of the 
future. 

We face no more serious educational problem 
that raised by the adjustment of the rural high school to 
the needs of its constituency and by the necessity of bring- 
ing all rural children within the zone of influence of some 
high school. It affects curriculum, teaching staff, admin: 
strative organization and school support. 
that its solution will offer a way to a practical interpreta- 
tion of equality of educational opportunity. 
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tween elementary and secondary education. 
may be graphically represented as follows :— 


The situation 


CHART 1 


Elementary School 
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It had been universally conceded that there was a waste 
of time in an elementary school of eight years and a lack 
of time in a secondary school of four years. One result of an 
articulated school system and of a period of marking time in 
the upper grades of a grammar school was strikingly re- 
vealed in 1905 by two national surveys of school elimina- 
tions. It was discovered that for the country as a whole 
nearly 60 of every 100 pupils who completed the sixth 
year were lost to the public school during the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth years. 

Some constructive plan of reorganization to remedy such 
wholesale educational waste was imperative. A new school 
unit of gradual transition between elementary and second- 
ary education was created. It placed under a new schoo! 
administration the seventh and eighth years of the former 
elementary school and the first year of the high school. It 
became the intermediate school, or as it was more generally 
designated, the junior high school, It readjusted the 
twelve years of the school system into an articulated whole 
which may be illustrated as below: 


CHART 2 


Elem. School dr. H.S. Sr. H.S. 
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However, the junior high school is more than a mere 
readjustment of grades. Basicly it is a “chemical product, 
not a physical combination.” It began over a decade ago 
as an administrative problem of a new combination of 
It has become a fundamental problem of educa- 
tional reconstruction. The distinction will be evident in 
the following diagrams: 
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The first diagram represents a readjustment of grades 
7, 8, and 9 into a new school but with unaltered courses 
of study. This is merely a physical combination with no 
purpose to articulate elementary and secondary courses of 
study. It is not today recognized as a junior high school 
whose primary purpose is to become an intermediate school 
of gradual transition between elementary and secondary 
education. 

The second diagram shows a basic change in direction 
of the line of separation between elementary and secondary 
courses of study. Formerly a vertical line had been drawn 
to result in a wall of obstruction over which few pupils 
successfully vaulted. The diagonal line provides a gradual 
and natural transition from elementary to secondary courses 
of study. 

One example will illustrate: in mathematics the former 
practice was to offer exclusive arithmetic in grades 7 and 8 
and exclusive algebra in the ninth year. The change from 
the vertical to the diagonal line makes it possible to con- 
tinue arithmetic through the three years of the junior high 
school and simultaneously to articulate it with intuitive or 
observational geometry and elementary algebra. The re- 
sult is a chemical product, a new course of study for the 
junior high school, designated as general mathematics. This 
new course eliminates even the diagonal line of separation 
between elementary and secondary mathematics. It is a 
basic educational reconstruction. It has one and only one 
justification, which, however, wholly justifies it, i. ¢., it 
articulates elementary and secondary mathematics solely 
in the interests of early adolescent children who during the 
transitional period of the junior high school must make the 
shift from elementary to secondary mathematics and who 
can do so more readily through the articulation of arith- 
metic, intuitive geometry, and elementary algebra than 
through the former abrupt transition from exclusive arith- 
metic to exclusive algebra. 

Similarly, other secondary courses of general science, 
foreign languages, commercial courses, prevocational courses 
in practical arts, general social science, fine arts, and tech- 
nical education are introduced into the program of studies 
of the junior high school. This articulation of elementary 
and secondary courses of study is a basic educational re- 
form. It is the distinctive characteristic of the junior high 
school of today. It goes to the root of the weakness of 
the former 8-4 plan and provides the remedy by bringing 
to the public school system an orderly, progressive, and 
natural transition from elementary to secondary educa- 
tion. 

The relation of the functions of the three schools 
in the 6-3-3 plan may be seen in the following 
chart: 


articulate elementary and secondary courses of study. 
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CHART 4 
The 6-3-3 Plan 
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There is a single curriculum of common branches jy 
the six years of the elementary school. Its function js , 
give the tools of education and the command of fund; 
mentals essential to further progress either educational); 
or vocationally. 

There is an enlarged and enriched curriculum in ty 
three years of the junior high school. Its function is » 
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thereby, to help each early adolescent to discover his ow 


peculiar aptitudes by a general survey of the types ¢ bo’ 
differentiated educational curricula ahead of him; to m no 
veal to him the educational possibilities for the training yim! wi 
his aptitudes; and to give him, through its guidance pr. ted 
gram, a vision of the opportunities in which his aptituismm 9% 
when discovered and trained may find their proper an Re 


useful employment. 

There are multiple or differentiated curricula in ¢ 
senior high school. Their function is to furnish training 
for “the aptitudes, interests, and capacities’* of pupil 
previously revealed in the junior high school. The channel 
of this training are the differentiated curricula—academi, 
technical, general, commercial, and vocational. 

The point of view of the elementary school toward it 
pupils is en masse to the end that all may receive a usable 
knowledge of the common branches and a sympathetic 
understanding of the social and civic structure of ow 
democratic society. 

The point of view of the senior high school is tk 
group, to the end that the pupils of each group may receiv 
specialized training in the curriculum they have chosen. 

The point of view of the junior high school is the ir 
dividual, to the end that each pupil may be selected from 
the mass and be placed, not blindly and capriciously, bv 
intelligently in his proper group. 

The junior high school has been variously entitled 2 
the finding, the sorting, the trying-out, and testing perisl 
of the public school system. It is a probationary perio 
before the vital question of educational or vocational choi 
is finally determined. Exploration of individual differ 
ences, the revelation of educational and vocational oppor 
tunities adaptable to individual differences, guidance « 
educational or vocational choice, equalization of opportu 


, \ 
ties, the adaptation of educational offerings to ascertainel of 
individual needs rather than the conforming of all pupil buil 


to one educational pattern, and the stimulation of edu e 
tional or vocational vision which conditions all progrts 


in secondary education,—all these and other purposes ® cigh 
adapt the educational program to the “individual” are the 
objectives of the junior high school. sai 
The nature of junior high school administration is gra’ buil 
ual transition from elementary to secondary educatio ah 





ce H. Briggs, The Junior High School, page % 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
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his administrative principle is in full correspondence with 
he gradual transition of early adolescent children from 
ildhood and pre-adolescence to the mid-adolescence of 
Herein lies the soundness of the 


= he senior high school. 

<>: —[amunior high school—its perfect accord with the physiological 
____[Bnd psychological development of early adolescents. 
<i The aim of the junior high school is individual justice. 
———~HAn equal opportunity for all—not the false claim that 
~~ —EBII are equal, but that all are entitled to equal opportunity. 
<a ndividual justice is a democratic and American square 
2] teal. “The junior high school had its birth in America. 
sy is the first public school unit not imported. It is dedi- 


ated to American youth. It will survive in American 


iches jg 
ON is ty 
: funds 
tionally 


Hemocracy. 

The method of the junior high school is guidance, and 
pon its method more than upon its organization and ob- 
ectives will depend its progress and fullest service. The 
jesperate need of a program of personal, educational, and 
ocial guidance in the school system will be apparent in 
e following excerpt: 


in the 
mM is ty 
Study; 
lis own 


ypes g 


The weakest work in our schools is the handling of 
boys entering the adolescent period of life, and there is 
no greater blessing that can come to a boy at this age, 
when he does not understand himself, than a good strong 
teacher that understands him, has. faith in him, and will 
day by day lead him till he can walk alone.* 


to m 





Returning to Chart IV, it follows that the junior high 
ool program of studies should be a resultant of several 
forces. There are three currents which find their con- 
fluence in the junior high school. One comes from the 
lementary school, a second from the senior high school, 
d the third from vocations and society. Accordingly, 
the program of studies is made up, in part, of a continua- 
tion of the elementary school’s single curriculum but a 
review, i. €., a new view, of these courses in their articulated 
relation to secondary courses; in part, a pre-view of sec- 
ondary courses but a rearrangement of former high school 
ourses in “their simpler aspects ;” in part, a prevocational 
ontent from industry, commerce, and the home which com- 
prise the fine and practical arts and some electives; and 
finally, in part also, a liberal amount of social science 
materials and social and civic activities of junior citizen- 
ship that early adolescents may find their self-conscious 
social adjustment. 

It follows, alsé, that no upper grade organization of 
two or more seventh and eighth grades in a grammar school 
can adequately provide the educational facilities for the 
above enriched program of studies. A junior high school 
building demands new facilities for science, practical arts 
shops for girls and boys, fine arts rooms, commercial educa- 
tion, prevocational training, health education, gymnasium, 
library, auditorium, and facilities for a well organized 
social and civic program in active junior citizenship. 

Most frequently the determining factor in the adoption 
of the 6-3-3 plan is the problem of school congestion. The 
building of a junior high school relieves the congestion of 
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< the elementary schools by removing their seventh and 
es ti eighth grades or approximately 20 percent of the elementary 
i school’s total enrollment. Similarly relief is afforded to 
high school congestion by removing its ninth year or ap- 
orth proximately 40 percent of its enrollment. Consequently 
tion building programs largely centre in junior high school con- 
struction. These programs provide the opportunity for 
e 26, gee 


* Quoted from Stableton by G. Stanley Hall in Adoles- 
cence, Volume II, page 385. Appletons. 
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the educational reorganization of the 6-3-3 plan. Con- 
currently two objectives are realized: the solution of a 
building problem which permits of no delay and the in- 
auguration of a constructive and farreaching educational 
program. 

The greatest contribution of the junior high school to 
American education is its mission as an agency to effect 
reform in the whole public school system. “It is the 
outward manifestation of a sound new philosophy of edu- 
cation.” * ‘The junior high school is merely a symptom 
of expansion. It is a name for a whole series of experi- 
ments, all of which have grown out of a desire to remake 
the school so as to meet the requirements of an expanding 
educational program.” ft 

The junior high school has been made the pivotal point 
of reconstruction because it has been unhampered by tradi- 
tion and prejudice. Many educational desiderata which 
for years have struggled for concrete expression have made 
rapid growth in its pioneer fields. It has incorporated 
into its courses of study many educational tendencies to 
modify purely disciplinary training by the social and prac- 
tical training which modern society demands. Its strategic 
position as the intermediate unit reacts both ways to effect 
curriculum readjustments in the elementary and senior 
high schools. 

The junior high school adapts its program of studies to 
the needs of early adolescent children as those needs are 
determined by modern social conditions, not by the social 
and vocational standards of Europe a hundred years ago. 
All adolescent pupils twelve years or more of age enter 
the junior high school before compulsory education laws 
release them from school attendance. The junior high 
school program widens their vision of the rich educational 
and vocational opportunities ahead of them. It gives them 
a foretaste of a training which it makes plain is a pre- 
requisite to a successful and useful citizenship. It motivates 
secondary school life by a foreknowledge of educational 
possibilities and vocational openings. It points the way 
to useful service by convincing each child at the threshold 
of adolescence that American society has a place for him, 
if he will but seek it and train for it. 

All this the junior high school does at the most critical 
point of a child’s school career when the first option is 
offered of leaving school or entering unprepared upon 
vocational life. It has filled the gap between elementary 
and secondary education through which countless numbers 
of immature early adolescents have been lost to the public 
schools and thrust upon American vocational life wholly 
unfitted to meet its demands. 

Visit a junior high school in operation and ask its 
pupils if they want this new school and hear the chorus 
of affirmative answers. Without present full understand- 
ing they nevertheless know that the junior high school 
answers instinctive needs of their early adolescent lives. 
They will convince you that they too have the happy con- 
tent, the driving ambition, the sure hope, and the earnest 
will to achieve, which come to all alike when the first dis- 
covery of innate natural powers is made, when the chan- 
nels are first charted for the training of those powers, and 
when the first revelation is given of the possibilities for 
employing trained natural gifts in social usefulness. 

Life with all its glorious future lies before each girl 

* Johnston, Newlon, Pickell, The Junior-Senior High 
School Administration, p. 151. Scribners. 

+ Charles H. Judd, Fundamental Educational Reforms. 
The Elementary School Journal, January, 1923. 
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and boy entering the door of adolescence and to each 
there should not be denied a glimpse of his place in the 
life of his generation. New junior high school buildings 
are being erected in all sections of our country on bond 
issues to be liquidated twenty and thirty years hence. 


The Junior College Movement 


: URING the last two decades there have appeared 


on the educational scene two new institutions 

asking for recognition in our system of education. 
Singularly enough, and without apparent conjunction of 
intention on the part of their friends, both have been 
brought before the American audience bearing in the names 
most frequently applied to them the word “junior.” This 
is, however, not without analogous reason, since each is 
designed to provide education for those who, in their stages 
of training, are in the vicinage of the points of beginning 
of the units of which they are namesakes. 

Of the two institutions the junior high school has come 
in for much more of evaluative scrutiny. The junior col- 
lege has, however, like the lower unit, grown at a rapid 
rate and seems no less to merit such evaluation as is pos- 
sible in its present state of development. ‘The representa- 
tives of its several types now number well over two hun- 
dred. Of these approximately two-thirds are institutions 
on private foundations. About twenty-five are maintained 
in connection with state institutions, most of them in nor- 
mal schools and teachers’ colleges. The remainder, perhaps 
fifty, are maintained by city, high school, or junior college 
districts, and, on account of their intimate relationships to 
the school systems with which they are associated, are 
usually referred to as public junior colleges. It is the 
place of the last group that is here considered. Junior 
colleges now enroll about 20,000 students—as many as 
are to be found in two or three large state universities— 
of whom approximately a third are attending the public 
units. 

Perhaps the major extent of justification of any new 
educational institution must be found in the validity of 
the aspirations entertained or claims made for it. One who 
attempts to canvass these for the junior college is rewarded 
by the appearance of a wide variety. A digest attempted 
by the writer resulted in their falling under five main 
heads, viz., giving satisfactorily the first two years of 
curricula in liberal arts and in pre-professional and pro- 
fessional work, democratizing educational opportunities on 
the level of the first two college years, exercising con- 
serving and socializing influences in ways impossible in 
larger colleges and universities, fostering the inevitable re- 
organization of secondary and higher education, and bring- 
ing together into a single institution all work essentially 
similar in order to effect better organization of courses 
and obviate wasteful duplication. 

Extended inquiry aleag several lines has induced in the 
writer the conviction that the strong junior college will be 
able to qualify on the claim that it will do satisfactorily 
the first two years of college and university work.’ While 
the typical total offering in the new institutions does not 
yet compare favorably with the range of courses available 
to freshmen and sophomores in colleges of liberal arts, it 
does so with the work actually taken by any considerable 
proportion of such students, since this is much narrower in 
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Junior high school children today have a right, which no 
can deny, to the education which tomorrow they wij! i 
part pay for and which improved and refined by their «. 


perience they in turn will pass on to the next generatio, 
James M. Grass. 


scope than the full range of courses listed as open to unde. 
classmen. Moreover, a check of these junior college ofje. 
ings against the work required in two preprofessionj 
years in law, medicine, dentistry, business, education, ete, 
and in the first half of professional curricula usually begin. 
ning with the first college year like engineering, agricy. 
ture, and home economics, promises that a standardizatig 
of these curricula will make it possible for a proper de 
velopment of junior colleges to take care of the curriculy 
needs during two years of those who contemplate entrane 
upon professional careers. This conviction has the sup 
port also of the results of a comparison of junior collex 
teachers on the one hand with those giving instruction tp 
underclassmen in colleges and universities on the other 
as to periods of graduate preparation, experience, teaching 
load, actual work of instruction in the classroom, remuner- 
ation, and the like. Although the instructional staff of th 
junior college lags behind that of other higher institutions 
in some of these respects, from the standpoint of the nev. 
ness of the movement, its present instructional situatio 
is prophetic of adequacy as the junior college grows ty 
maturity. Further evidence that the junior college will 
be able to perform this function of giving satisfactorily 
the first two years of work in college and university is 
provided in the fact that two comparable groups of stv- 
dents, the one having done two years of work in junior 
colleges and the other in a state university, were found 
to have well-nigh equivalent records during the third year 
of attendance in higher schools. 

Under the general head of the function of democratizing 
educational opportunities on the level of the first two col- 
lege years have been placed such claims as “rounding out” 
in the junior college the education of students not going 
on, affording training for semi-professions, and popular § 
izing higher education through lowering its cost and bring- 
ing it nearer the home of the student. These expand the 
scope of the new unit far beyond the first function which, 
if the only one accepted, would make of the junior cal- 
lege little more than an isthmus connecting the mainland 
of elementary and high school education with the peninsula 
of professional and advanced academic education. Cer- 
tainly, the interests of those who cannot or should not g0 
on to higher levels of training will be better cared for 
in institutions in which these junior college years are term- 
inal than in those where in the nature of things they ar 
looked upon as preliminary to and selective for higher 
levels and where the focu’ of attention is on curricu! 
four or more years in length. From the standpoist 
of the right of the less capable students to complete co- 
lege and university curricula four to eight years in length 
the large scale elimination now characteristic of our hight 
institutions is not entirely without justification. It is 
only when it is faced by our American aspirations {0 
democracy of educational opportunity that this eliminz 
tion, with its accompanying ruthless disruptions of lift 
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Jans, appears intolerable, especi.ly as few, if any, of 
eliminated fall below in mental calibre the midpoint 
our literate white draft during the Great War. With- 
reorganization along junior college lines the present 
ising tide of popular education is certain to increase the 
tent of elimination and the proportion of young people 
aking parts of truncated curricula, e. g., loose ends of 
Jementary foreign language and supra-arithmetical mathe- 
natics prescribed as preliminary to further education to 
hich students forced out do not attain. 

For similar reasons we cannot expect our colleges and 
niversities to develop opportunities for education in the 
smi-professions, occupations the period of training for 
hich will terminate with junior college years. Nor 
ould students in large numbers in such higher institutions 
induced to enter upon such curricula if offered, be- 
use of the loss of caste in aspiring to less than the high- 
st available and aimed at by other students in the same 
nstitution. This would be true no matter how appro- 
riate such training might be to the individual or how 
rviceable to society at large. When sufficient allowance 
made for the fact that in these earlier stages of growth 
f the movement junior college authorities, like those in 
harge of the high schools of a quarter of a century ago, 
re endeavoring first to perform satisfactorily their 
mian function, we are warranted in characterizing the 
eginnings made along semi-professional lines as genuinely 
ropitious. 

The claim of popularization of these years of higher 
ducation through lower cost and nearness to the home of 
he student is well supported by the strikingly lessened 
xpense of attendance in cases where students live at home; 
he increased proportions of the populations enrolled in the 
rst two years of college work in communities with local 
igher institutions; and—most critical test of all—the 
y larger proportions, as compared with other higher 
nstitutions, of those from lower economic levels who at- 
tnd the public junior college. 

The grounds for the faith that the junior college exer- 
ises conserving and socializing influences in ways now 
mpossible in larger higher institutions are to be found in 
he younger age at which parents are willing to entrust 
heir sons and daughters to the former because these can 
at home while in attendance, in the smaller total en- 
ollments tending to prevent the “‘depersonalization” of 
he educational process now far too characteristic of the 
ger schools, and the better opportunities for laboratory 
tice in leadership in extra-curricular activities made 
ossible in the junior college by the absence of upper class- 
hen who in the other higher institutions tend to monop- 
the functions of leaders. 

The farreaching reorganization which is disclosed by 
y thoroughgoing investigation of tendencies in higher 
ducation during the past century has come upon our 
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-m- econdary schools, colleges and universities so gradually 

are fgged imperceptibly that there is little general consciousness 

ther its profound character and of the timeliness of the ad- 

cul ent of the junior college. To illustrate one significant 
ct of change, the advancing age of the college entrant, 


oF may be said that during the half century from 1830 


sth, MP 1880 the average age of Harvard freshmen increased 
her {gy fully two years—the period covered by the junior col- 
js Bee. There were comparable increases in age in other 
for few England colleges. During three-fourths of a century 
na fee Scope of admission requirements expanded from the 


pproximate equivalent of seven or eight present-day units 
Db twice the number, or by two years of work. This 
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increment was largely inherited from the college curri- 
culum in which subjects and courses experienced a steady 
depression to lower and lower levels. For instance, be- 
ginning algebra and geometry, prescribed for college fresh- 
men until long past the middle of the last century, be- 
came materials of instruction in the high school; and 
general chemistry and physics, formerly required of col- 
lege juniors and seniors, are now available, in enhanced 
rather than diluted form, to students of the same classifica- 
tion in the lower school. The downward shift is so notable 
as at first to seem hardly credible. What a sound basis 
they have who refer to the high school as the “people’s 
college!” 

Then, too, the organization of college curricula has 
undergone fearreaching modification in harmony with the 
changes already noted. Fully prescribed curricula were 
the rule a hundred years ago. Along in the fifties and 
sixties came some measure of option, which increased 
in proportion until toward the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when everything wa’ elective excepting certain 
courses in freshman and sophomore years. Out of this 
curricular chaos emerged the major system operative in 
junior and senior years and now all but universal in our 
colleges. And, whatever may be the intentions of college 
authorities in prescribing the major, it is usually selected 
by the student in terms of his occupational plans. But 
these are not the only concessions being made to the de- 
mand for making occupational the upper portions of 
collegiate training, as may be judged by the fact that 
almost three-fourths of the catalogues of institutions of 
the small college type divulge on examination one or more 
modifications such as preprofessional curricula two or three 
years in length, and strong departments offering majors 
or curricula in professional lines such as business adminis- 
tration, engineering, and home economics. 

All of these changes have been accompanied during the 
last third of a century by a shift of enrollment that has 
made the institution of university and polytechnic type, 
from the standpoint of total registration, the dominant 
one; that is slowly but unmistakably making of the sep- 
arate college, at least in the Middle West, as determined 
by the length of stay of its students, more and more a 
junior college, at the same time that proportionate regis- 
tration in the third and fourth years in the university is 
increasing; and that finds a declining proportion of men- 
in the upper years of the liberal arts unit in the university. 
These changes, from the advancing age of the college stu- 
dent to the shift of enrollment, are all of a piece—links 
in a single chain of evidence. All lead to the conclusion 
of the appropriateness of a junior college line of cleavage 
somewhere near the middle of the four-year college period. 

The inheritance by the high school of courses formerly 
given only in the college leads one to expect a large amount 
of overlapping in the curricula. The expectation is fully 
corroborated by the results of careful inquiry. This 
duplication may be looked at in two ways. In the first of 
these the two institutions concerned give courses more or 
less identical, such as beginning modern foreign language 
and first courses in chemistry. The large degree of 
identity argues that the division between high school and 
college work is arbitrary and illogical, that our present 
boundary line between schools cuts across a field of learn- 
ing essentially inseparable. In the second, there is actual 
repetition by the individual student in the college of what 
he has already covered in the high school. The extent 
of this repetition during the first two college years has been 
estimated after investigation at a sixth to a fifth of the 
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student’s high school work. This is a deplorable waste 
and arises primarily from the fact that the courses are 
taken in two separate institutions, the upper of which is 
not sufficiently cognizant of what is going forward in the 
lower. Avoidance of repetition and the working out of 
a reorganization of courses bringing with them proper 
sequences cannot come until all work of a similar sort 
is, through junior college reorganization, brought into a 
single unit of the educational system. : 

The upward extension of the American high school to 
include junior college years is logical and inevitable. The 
question is not whether but how. This question cannot 
be answered without consideration of the downward ex- 
tension of the high school period through junior high school 
reorganization which is now under way and which restricts 
the elementary school to six years exclusive of the kinder- 
garten. Evidence is at hand to show that almost two- 
thirds of American cities with populations of 100,000 and 
over have junior high schools in operation or in various 
stages of preparation. The trend of judgment begins to 
be opposed to an organization that follows recent practices 
tending to give us three secondary schools units above a 
six-year elementary school, the two lowest being constitut- 
ed of three years each, and the third of two years. This 
opposition may be seen to have the support of several of 


Some Foreign Schools 


‘T NHE change from a bud to a leaf must seem dis- 
ruptive and revolutionary to one whose attention 
is focussed on the shell-like outer pa?ts of the bud. 

The changes going on in the secondary schools of Europe, 

like those going on in America, threaten to disrupt many 

cherished old forms—but they are natural phases of growth 
and development. One sees these changes now in those 

European schools which are most advanced in their growth, 

and one assumes that something of the same nature will 

gradually take place in all secondary schools. 

The old parts of the bud and the new leafage are both 
very evident in the school which H. G. Wells chose as 
the best in England for his own sons. This is Oundle. 
The Oundle School is located in a quaint old North- 
amptonshire village, with stone pavements, stone walls, 
and stone houses. It is one of the old “Public Schools” 
of England, dating back, like Eton and Harrow, to the 
days when Latin was the universal language of scholar- 
ship. 

Readers of Mr. Wells’s recent articles in the New 
Republic are already somewhat familiar with this school. 
The shops and laboratories are splendidly equipped. 
And there is an intimate connection between them and 
life that is an example to any school. Even the classical 
students must spend one week out of every ten in the 
shops. But the other nine weeks they are getting musty, 
mediaeval instruction in the classics and mathematics and 
other academic subjects. I asked a boy whether he liked 
the one-week-in-ten shop work plan. 

“Oh yes, sir,” he answered, enthusiastically, “only we 
all wish it was the other way around—nine weeks in the 
shops and one in our classes.” 

The large amount of time spent on the classics, the un- 
enlightened methods of teaching academic subjects, are 
simply the vestiges of the old system—remnants of the 
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the justifiable claims for the junior college as presente; 
The recommendation is instead for a division of the cighy 
year period of secondary education into two units of equ 
length giving us, not a 6-3-3-2, but rather a 6-4-4 orga. 
ization of public education. Other advantages than thoy 
to be found in the justifiable claims for the junior college 
movement as given will accrue after adoption of this play, 
such as the development of adequate programs of edyc. 
tional and vocational guidance the advent of which is » 
present retarded by our manner of cutting across the perio; 
of guidance—the seventh through fourteenth years 4 
school life—at two points, and such as the attainment {q, 
many of a shortened period of high school education 
Distributed as these eight years now are to three differeg 
types of educational institution, there is little hope 9 
securing the cooperation essential to abbreviation. (Cop. 
ceived and administered as a unified period of seconday 
education, this stretch of eight school years will mud 
more naturally suggest the need of economy, certainly 
for the more capable students. The 6-4-4 organization of 
the public school system, incorporating as it does both th 
junior high school and junior college ideas, will thus ¢ 
once achieve for us the culmination of the great America 
secondary school and realize the veritable university. 
LEonarD V. Koos. 


traditional English “Public School.” Bursting out o nigh 
them are the fresh, vigorous activities of shop aniggy0° 
laboratory. Sh 
The laboratory work in biology is closely related to thy 
school farm. The day we spent at the school some boymgp St 
were making a microscopic study of a plant disease thagget) 
had attacked the fruit trees. Two other boys were mount-(® ! 
ing a pig’s skeleton. “The pig died a few weeks ago, HPS 
we were told. “The boys made a post mortem examine (mec! 
tion to learn the cause of its death. They then buried it lati 
in lime so as to get the skeleton which you now see then 
mounting.” basu 
This informal relating of the biology to real farm pro}gmee"'s 
lems is typical of the newer, finer part of the school. SogmP® ‘ 
too, is the foundry which was built under the direction Ge 
of one of the boys. an 
“That boy was a failure in his academic work,” tempt t 
chemistry instructor explained to us. “He was discouraged hile 
and had lost all interest in school. Then we found thit{™ To 
€ ¢ 


he was interested in foundry work. We had no adequatt 
foundry. We gave the boy the job of planning and supergmgend. 
vising the construction of the building. It was not finished Tv 
when the Christmas holidays came; so he insisted on t 

maining to finish his work instead of going home. Wheajmpne « 
it was finally done, he went into it and worked until |ategj™pchoc 
in the evening to turn out the first product. He haji w 
found himself. He had found he could direct men succes gpeing 
fully and that he could carry out a man-sized unde por 


taking. han 
“When a boy fails in one field we try to find some othe gjBchoo 
field in which he can succeed.” coe: 
Fine, isn’t it? ha 
ite 


Oundle is not alone in the effort to bring out the be 
that is in each boy, nor in the effort to combine classic Poys. 
with manual and shop activities. This movement is ch” 
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ristic of many of the progressive schools of Europe. 


resented Milt is particularly evident in the so-called “New Schools” 
le eight, England, France, Switzerland, Austria, and Germany. 
of equi hese schools still cling to the classics as a basis for aca- 
+ Organ. MlMemic education, but balance them with a large amount 
an thoefi™s shop work and out-of-door activities. They seek to 
* College op equally mind, body and spirit. They are all board- 


ng schools. Let me describe briefly a typical one, that at 
slarisegg, Switzerland, to which a number of American 
arents have sent their sons. 


lis plan, 
F educy. 
ch is x 


© period J] defy you to find Glarisegg on the map. It is a 
ears offMicroscopic hamlet on the borders of Lake Constance in 
rent fore German part of Switzerland. The school, like most 
ucation Mf the “New Schools,” is beautifully situated on spacious 


lifferentii™rounds out in the country. Incidentally, it was the origin 
hope oiffikt Dr. Edward Rumley’s experiment at La Porte, Indiana, 
Con-fillinown as the Interlaken School. 

condayfi™ The boys of Glarisegg choose the group to which they 
| muchfiish to belong, each group being headed by a member of 
ertainlyiihe faculty. The head of each group is personally responsi- 
ation offMle for every boy who has chosen to come under his care. 
oth thillihe groups vary in size from half a dozen children to 
thus afiwenty-five or thirty, according to the popularity of the 
mericafiaculty head in charge. The boys feel a real affection for 
ty. ¢ head of their group and he feels an intimate, personal 
00S. Biiesponsibility for his boys. One of the faculty leaders had 
red his bedroom into a club room for his boys, taking 
much smaller, less attractive room for himself. 

I wonder whether an equally flexible grouping of chil- 
ren under faculty advisors in our American high schools 
hight not avoid some of the institutionalism characteristic 
f high schools that grow big, and whether this same system 
night not help materially in the moral aspects of our high 
ools in America. 

Shop activities in Glarisegg, as in the other “New 
hools,” occupy as much of the day as does academic 
pstruction. Glarisegg has a range of some twenty-five or 
hirty types of manual work, including gardening, print- 
ng, photography, metal work, wood work, and book-bind- 
ng. The school has self-government, the children and 
aculty having adopted a constitution clearly defining the 
lative powers and functions of both students and teach- 
rs. No student can be expelled, for example, without 
onsultation by the faculty with a committee of five stu- 
ents. There is also a pupil court with the right of arbitra- 
on and discipline. 

Good as these things are, and with all the excellent 
ance of the school day, the academic side of the school, 


ke that of Oundle, offers nothing especially new or worth 
vhile. 
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d that To find a’secondary school in which the academic stud’ies 
lequatfmere On a new basis, we must turn back again to Eng- 
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Two or three hours south of London, in the soft green 
ills between the North and South Downs, is Bedales— 
e of the oldest and one of the newest of the “New 
ools” of Europe. It is a coeducational boarding school, 
which a complete system of individual instruction is 
cing carried out, and in which there is an even more 
onscious effort to give children an all round education 
han at Oundle and Glarisegg. Coeducation in a boarding 
ool is rare even in America. At Bedales it is highly 
ccessful. It was, however, this feature of Bedales which 
prejudiced Mr. H. G. Wells, that he never even 
ye best MPsited the school in his search for the best school for his 
assical OY. 

, char 
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“Coeducation is biologically unsound,” Mr. Wells told 
us. It was in his spacious London flat, while Mrs. Wells 
served us tea. “Boys develop differently from girls. Their 
interests differ, and they need different treatment. A boy 
of fifteen or sixteen may be excellent in mathematics, while 
the finer points of literature are entirely closed to him. 
A girl of the same age on the other hand is emotionally 
developed to the place where literature may mean much 
to her, but she may be eighteen or twenty before she can 
compete with the boy in mathematics.” 

But actual experience in Bedales contradicts Mr. Wells's 
theory. Perhaps this is because of the remarkable flexibili- 
ty of the school. It is not necessary at Bedales for the 
boys and girls to learn mathematics at the same rate, or 
to read the same books in literature. Bedales provides 
individual instruction with probably more completeness 
than any other secondary school in the world. 

Bedales started with the “Dalton Plan” as it criginated 
in Dalton, Massachusetts, and then spread to England. 
But whereas the Dalton Plan usually gives pupils monthly 
assignments and makes all keep pace month by month, 
the slow and the fast alike, Bedales gives work-unit as- 
signments, letting the student take as much or as little 
time to complete each assignment as his own ability re- 
quires. As soon as he finishes one assignment he proceeds 
directly to the next. J his eliminates all possibility of fail- 
ure and grade repetition. Bedales offers to us in America 
an improvement on the idea it borrowed from us. It has 
taken our raw material and has returned instead a finished 
product. 

The methods of teaching in all subjects at Bedales re- 
flect a thoughtfulness, an idealism, and a progressiveness 
that are as unusual as they are fine. The shops are no- 
where nearly as elaborately equipped as at Oundle, but 
the balance of the child’s day is better. There is shop 
work every day, just as there is outdoor work. Rain or 
shine, there is a cross country run. The school is planned 
to meet all needs of the individual—physical, emotional, 
intellectual. And the resulting spirit of the school is 
delightful. 

What do the three schools—Oundle, Glarisegg, Bedales 
—suggest to us in America? 

Oundle would tell us to connect our shop and laboratory 
work more intimately with life—with real problems— 
and to use them to find the special needs and abilities of 
each boy. 

Glarisegg would urge us to go further with pupil self- 
government than many of us have done; to avoid institu- 
tionalism by bringing a family-like relationship between 
faculty members and students; and to secure a more whole- 
some and sane balance between our physical and manual 
activities on the one hand, and our intellectual work on 
the other. 

Bedales would confirm both of these attitudes, but 
would also say that in the academic work of the school 
we can do much toward making studies more worth while 
and toward fitting them to the varying abilities of individu- 
al pupils. 

These things cannot be done without destroying old 
forms. To those parents and teachers in Europe and 
America to whom the old forms are dear, these changes 
will seem disruptive. To those, however, who long for a 
breaking up of the wintry dreariness of formal school- 
ing they are the first leafage of an educational spring- 


time. 
CaRLETON W. WASHBURNE. 
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of public education in England, there are two en- 
couraging features. The first is the attitude of the 
Labor movement; the second is that of the organized 
teachers. The Labor party in Parliament and out of it, 
has resisted more consistently than any other the fashion- 
able form of imbecility which aims at “economy” by re- 
ducing the height, weight and intellectual development of 
working class children. Its executive was, as far as I 
know, the only political body to protest against a reduction 
in the grants of public money to universities. It worked 
hard to get the Act of 1918 put into operation, and has 
prepared elaborate schemes for the improvement and wider 
diffusion of secondary education, and for the better prep- 
aration of teachers for their profession. The attitude of 
the teachers has been not less significant. The elementary 
teaching profession in England has a long tradition of 
labor for educational reform, and, though sadly harassed 
by recent attacks on salary standards, it has lived up to 
its motto of “putting the child before the teacher.” In 
the long run the opinion of the 160,000 teachers in the 
public elementary schools and of their 15,000 to 20,000 
colleagues in public secondary schools is the most powerful 
force determining decisions on matters of educational pol- 
icy. It is of some interest, therefore, to consider their 
criticism on the existing educational system and their pro- 
posals for reform as set out recently by the President of 
the National Union of Teachers, Mr. Sainsbury, at that 
body’s annual conference. 

Mr. Sainsbury had naturally much to say about the 
weakness of the Board of Education in yielding to the 
recent clamor against educational expenditure on the part 
of the business interests. But the really significant thing 
in his address was his endorsement of a demand for the 
unification of elementary and secondary education which 
has long been advanced by organized labor in England, 
and which is likely to be one of the leading motifs in the 
educational controversies of the next ten or fifteen years. 
“The present divisions into elementary and secondary are 
entirely unsatisfactory. ... Our present system is anti- 
quated . . . its decrepitude and weakness . . . as well as its 
unsuitability to present needs, should be obvious to all. Re- 
classification is an urgent necessity. ... Elementary educa- 
tion should be regarded as a preparatory stage only .. . to 
be followed by education to be classed as secondary, and 
this should be available for all children who have gone 
through the preparatory stage. ... Unless the old dis- 
tinctions are swept away and a system arranged whereby 
elementary education shall lead to secondary, the neces- 
sary progress remains almost an impossibility.” 

The citizens of countries whose educational history has 
been different from that of England may see nothing sur- 
prising in such a declaration. Is it not a commonplace 
that the educational process, like the process of growth 
in a child, should be continuous and“should be envisaged 
as a whole? Is it not obvious that if these hackneyed 
phrases “elementary education” and “secondary educa- 
tion” are to be used at all, the latter is the education of 
the adolescent, and the former education preparatory 
thereto? It is—or it ought to be. But alas! historical 
developments do not move with the sweet lucidity of the 
pure idea. In England, more perhaps than in any other 
country, public education is a stream which has wound 


Ver much that is gloomy in the present position 
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a devious route amid the mountains and marshes oj 
social system which dammed its current and diverted ; 
course. In no country was the social material oy , 
which the educationalist had to carve his system more 
regular, more stubborn and opaque. Of the four » 
elements which have left their mark upon it—religis 
class organization, economic pressure and the thought , 
educationalists and teachers, the last has hitherto beep ; 
comparably the weakest. It is a combination of institut) 
and efforts which have grown from different roots, 
respond to different stages of social development and ty 
of social structure, and express radically different ides 
Historically elementary education had its origin in an , 
tempt prompted partly by religious zeal, partly by a} 
manitarian philanthropy, partly by social apprehension, 
establish a redemptive discipline for the “lower orden 
and the tradition of elementary education as a kind, 
intellectual poor relief clung to it even into the latter py 
of the nineteenth century. The peculiar stratification 
English society decided, in short, that in England, unjj 
America, Switzerland, Denmark, some British Domini 
and, at least till recently, Scotland and Wales, the primy 
school should not be the common school leading natural 
to the secondary school at adolescence, but that elemen 
education, instead of being one stage of education, shou 
be a special system of education designed for a s 
class (incidentally the great majority of the communit 
who were described in official language, even down 
the seventies of last century, as “the laboring poor.” 
All this is today, of course, a thing of the past. 8 
it has left us the problem described so trenchantly by \ 
Sainsbury, and explored, in a recent report on sccondat 
education, by the Education Advisory Committee of ¢ 
Labor party. For it means that, till recently, prima 
and secondary education have never been envisaged x 
whole. Every year, indeed, until the recent lamentail 
reaction, the lines between them were becoming closi 
Public secondary education hardly existed before the Eu 
cation Act of 1902. Between that date and 1920, than 
to the enterprise of public-spirited education authoritia 
and also, it is fair to add, to an enlightened policy on 
part of the Board of Education, it grew rapidly. Schod 
were multiplied. From 1907 onwards every seconda 
school in receipt of grants from the state has been cu 
pelled to provide twenty-five percent of free places i 
entrants from the elementary schools. Local authoritt 
developed scholarships and maintenance allowances. 
was going on, in fact, a genuine revolution in the wor 
of higher education. Nevertheless the fact remains th 
the supply of secondary education in England is stil! ! 
short of the demand for it, and that the gulf between 0 
primary and secondary school has only to a very slight ¢ 
tent been bridged. The situation, as set out in the rep 
of a select committee which investigated the subject th 
years ago, is very serious. In the year 1919-20 actu : 
9,271 children were excluded from secondary schools 
England because there was no accommodation of any ki 
for them, and a further 8,780 were excluded, beca 
though they reached the standard demanded, there 
not sufficient “free places” to make it possible for 4 
to be-taken in. What percentage exactly of children les 
ing the elementary school passes to secondary schools 
not quite certain. But it is something over five per 
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j under nine percent as compared with about thirty 
cent in parts of America. The results of such a state 


things is deplorable. An immense amount of talent 


shes ot MR wasted because it receives no further education after 
'Verted MB rteen. Some considerable part of the energy and money 
al out , t on elementary education is sterilized, because that 
| More WM cation ends abruptly at the most critical period of a 
Our m d’s life. The secondary schools are deprived of prom- 
—religig g pupils, and the elementary schools are engaged in 
Lought ¢ ing to some of the children, for too short a period, 
> been ial at is really secondary education. The indirect effects 
istitutig probably not less disastrous. The greater the variety 


OOts, call type within an educational system, the better: the last 
and ty g to be desired is standardization. But the worst 
“Nt ideal ible basis of differentiation is that supplied by differ- 
IN an Mces of social “class” and of income. The words of Mr. 
by a halBinsbury are not too strong: “Such conditions have de- 
SiON, WBloped a system of class distinction which has kept the 
orden MMerent classes apart. Though purely artificial in char- 


Kind @ilMter, this division is a blight upon our natural life, and 
‘tter pull the interests of the whole community should be broken 
“ation @liwn, so that all may learn the great practical lessons of 
1, unl izenship.” 
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For the next year or two educationalists will be fully 
pied in resisting further reaction—the Board of Edvu- 
tion has already taken the monstrous step of turning the 
aty-five percent of free places which a grant-aided sec- 
dary school must provide from a minimum into a maxi- 
m—and there are some who think it useless to discuss 
s¢ larger programs. They are wrong. Now is the very 
me to discuss them. ‘The curse of English educational 
plicy is that it has lived from hand to mouth, instead of 
ing a long view of the kind of structure which it is 
sired to create. If we are to avoid a repetition of the 
unders of the past, we must give up our traditional plan 
the fallacy of that most impractical of visionaries, the 
practical man”—of piece-meal readjustments made on the 
bur of particular emergencies or in response to sporadic 

ands, and must survey the ground as a whole and ask 
rselves what kind of edifice we desire to create upon it. 
then we do that, we shall build, of course, with exist- 
g materials. But we shall plan, instead of fumble. 
And I, at least, cannot doubt that what we shall plan 
ill be something on the lines of the reclassified system de- 
handed by Mr. Sainsbury—preparatory education for all 
p to eleven, secondary education, in schools of different 
ypes, for all from eleven to sixteen. We shall get rid of 
he absurd idea that “elementary” education is a particular 
ind of education, and we shall abandon the equally absurd 
dea that education is not “secondary” unless its curriculum 
Worms modelled on that at present demanded by the Board— 
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- " curriculum excellent in itself and allowing a wide and 
ast: vise latitude, but requiring to be broadened still further 
~~ f secondary education is to be adapted to the needs of 


he great majority of children. We shall abolish fees, 
normously expand our system of maintenance allowances, 
d get rid of the curious anomaly—in itself an illuminat- 
Mg comment on our educational history—by which there 
re two separate codes of regulations for elementary and 
secondary schools, actually prescribing a different stand- 
ird as regards such matters as floor and air space and 
playing grounds for the two, as though an elementary 
school child had smaller Jungs and fewer legs than his 
brother in a secondary school! 

Mere organization and machinery? Of course they are. 
Vhen these obvious things have been done, it may be pos- 
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sible to begin to discuss the real problems of education. 
But perhaps we shall discuss them in a different way. 
When we have cleared away some of the artificial obstacles 
which hamper the growth of the rising generation, we shall 
at any rate be in a better position to learn what it has to 
teach us. And perhaps, after all, the most important ques- 
tion is not what we can do for the education of children 
in order to insure that they will fit smoothly into our 
social arrangements, but what children who have grown 
up under more tolerable conditions are likely to do with us. 


R. H. Tawney. 
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IS GENIUS A GIFT? 


AVE you always thought of genius as the special at- 
tribute of a chosen few? 


Then dispel this illusion! 


Genius is the most natural thing in the world. If you 
think you are without it, you may acquire it. If you have 
it, you may develop, augment and control it so that it will 
become a potent factor in your success whether in busi- 
ness, profession or art. 


Mary Austin, the noted writer and student of sociology, 
discloses a fund of experience to prove that genius can be 
acquired and controlled. 


Read, “Making the Most of Your Genius,” the first of a 
series of three articles beginning in the November issue of 


THE BQOKMAN 


Edited by JoHN FARRAR 
A Magazine for Well-Informed People 


To those unacquainted with The Bookman, let us say 
that it is unlike any other magazine. 


Why? Because more writers of note are gathered to- 
gether during the course of a year in the pages of The 
Bookman than in any other magazine. Authors take parti- 
cular pride in bringing their work before the readers of 
The Bookman because they know that these readers mould 
public opinion about books and authors. 


And so, you will find in The Bookman each month repre- 
sentative short stories, provocative essays, informed cri- 
ticism, clever verse. And you also find interesting bits 
about authors that will bring you nearer to them, take you 
behind the scenes with the men and women who are mak- 
ing literary history today, make you know them and their 
work better. 


The drama, both spoken and screened, has its share too 
in the columns of The Bookman. 


Take advantage of the opportunity presented below, 
whereby you may subscribe to The Bookman for a year 
in combination with another of your favorite maga- 
zines at lowest prices. 


MONEY-SAVING CLUBS 


(Order by club number) 


The Bookman is on sale at all newsstands at 40 cents 
per copy; the subscription price is $4.00 yearly. You may 
have it in combination with any of the magazines listed 
below at $3.50. These magazines are also offered at lowest 
rate. 


The Bookman, Regular Price Our Price 

1. With New Republic ......+.+se+00+ $9.00 $8.00 

2. TO aOE cadaccccecdeonscess 9.00 8.00 

3. © | Fe BOONE vccccectvesseses 10.00 8.50 

4. “ Survey Graphic ......ccceees 7.00 6.25 

5. “ Atlantic Monthly ............. 8.00 7.50 

6. “* Harper’s Magazine ..........- 8.00 7.00 

7. “ Review of Reviews ..........- 8.00 6.50 

8. S Week ® WOO css cccccccccess 8.00 7.00 

9. “ Scribner’s Magazine .......... 8.00 7.00 

10. “ Century Magazine ............ 9.00 8.00 

11. “ Theatre Magazine ...........- 8.00 7.25 

12. = con Martin’s Book ......... 8.00 7.00 

13. - DOCH ab hc.cas pandas pee see 9.00 8.00 

14, “ The Literary Review ......... 7.00 6.00 
The Bookman, 

244 Madison Avenue, 

New York. 

N.R.11-7 

For the enclosed $.......++ese+. enter the subscriptions listed in 
Che Wa cwccctnncess 

DUNC. occetindend ehethtdsigcscenaces Coir. cov eneae siccasoeteednbe toe 
REG. 0.6. cc cena dating ts attaetes Dibba iac cccdéa dosh bode Petvckcee 


If you wish to subscribe to The Bookman singly, send $4,00. 
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THE COMING OF MAN | 


By JOHN M. TYLER 


The coming of man is a question which has engaged 
the attention of scientist, preacher and layman for 
centuries. Here are the mature conclusions of a 
distinguished biologist who has a gift for humaniz- 
ing his science. The author of “The New Stone 
Age” and “Man in the Light of Evolution” tells 
in simple language the story of the steps by which 
lower life grew into manhood. In the closing 
chapter he deals with the preservation of the health 
of the body and nervous system. $2.00 
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212 Summer Street, Boston 
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Secondary Education 
By ALEXANDER INGLIS 


A practical and comprehensive study of the principles and | 
factors involved in a constructive theory of secondary | 
education. The book is the outgrowth of Professor 
Inglis’s experience as a secondary school teacher and | 
administrator, together with his experience as a college | 
instructor in the theory and practice of secondary edu- | 
cation. $3.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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? Are you 


Save yourself the drudgery of review work. Don’t let repeated rejections 
discourage you. our editor criticise, revise, rewrite as need be. 

Our editor’s understanding of HONEST CRITICISM is that every manu- 
script which is received, be it novel, short story or poem, is read and 
criticised just as carefully as though it were his own work. This does not 


; ‘ood, 
it is faulty, he will tell you how you can make it better. 
MIDDLE WEST MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 
Rooms i111-1112 Morton Bu 
S. Dearbern Street, Ch 


References to Edgar Lee Masters, Opie Read, 
thors. 
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THE NEW REPUBLIC 





The New Republic 





A ee ee me ms es ee me errr er me wer me me re ee 


in the Classroom 


“T CHOSE The New Republic for required reading in my 
classes, in preference'to one of the better known and more 
widely circulated magazines, because I wanted my students 
to have something more than good journalism and good re- 
porting. They can get both from the local paper—or from 
magazines they would read anyway. What I wanted them 
to experience is a sense of the higher standards by which 
things are judged—all sorts of things. I wanted them to 
get an inkling of what values are accepted as good currency 
among people who know and whose knowledge counts. In 
this manner I hoped to arouse in them a sense of proportion 
and relationship out of which might grow a critical attitude 
toward their immediate environment, to offset their youthful 
complacency and indifference. Moreover, I wanted them 
to brush up against unfamiliar ideas. The New Republic 
I regard not as a purveyor of opinions but as a creator of 
them. Its thinking is the kind out of which great ideas 
take shape. I regard it as important that my students 
get a glimpse at least of what actually constitutes good 


contemporary thinking.” 
—One Instructor. 


The New Republic is adaptable to use in High Schools, Preparatory Schools 
and Colleges, wherever a periodical is made part of the required reading. 
Instructors in English, Civics, Current History, Economics and Sociology will 
find it has many advantages over the news weeklies commonly adopted for this 
purpose. During the past eight years hundreds of classes, and thousands of 
students, have studied The New Republic with unusual success. In one college 
at least the reading of the paper has been required for the entire school. 


To make the paper inexpensive for the students to buy, The New 
Republic offers these special reduced rates for classroom subscriptions: 
75c for three months; $1.50 for stx months; $2.25 for nine months. 
This rate amounts to 25c per month (four issues). Orders should 
be for ten or more copies to go to one address. The instructor's sub- 
scription is free. Below ts a convenient order form. 


The New Republic, 421 West 21st Street, New York City 


For the enclosed $............ please enter in my mame ............ subscriptions of .......... 
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W. A. Nitze and E. P. Dargan’s HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE 


“Messrs. Nitze and Dargan have contrived the standard manual of French Literature.’—Ernest Boyd in 


the New Republic. $5.00 (Students’ ed. $4.00) 
Charles H. Haskin’s THE RISE OF UNIVERSITIES 
Colver Lectures. A charming volume by the editor of the American Historical Series. $7.50 
John Dewey’s HUMAN NATURE AND CONDUCT 
One of the outstanding books of this generation. $2.25 


Albert Einstein’s RELATIVITY: THE SPECIAL AND GENERAL THEORY 


The famous scientist’s original pronouncement, a model of clear scientific exposition which seems likely to 


rank with the great scientific books of all ages. $2.50 
Henri Bergson’s CREATIVE EVOLUTION 
The sixteenth printing of this philosophical classic. $3.25 | 


C. Lloyd Morgan’s EMERGENT EVOLUTION 


The first volume of the author’s Gifford Lectures. Deals with the question of the relation of mind and 
body. $3.25 


J. Arthur Thomson’s THE SYSTEM OF ANIMATE NATURE 


The magnum opus of the well known editor of The Outline of Science; Gifford lectures on ‘the whole field 
of Biology. 2 vols. $6.00 


L. T. Hobhouse’s THE ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL JUSTICE 


Follows The Rational Good as a second volume in an important series of three volumes on Social Ethics by 
the author of Morals in Evolution. Third volume (Social Development) ready next Spring. $2.00 


Rudojf Pintner’s INTELLIGENCE TESTING 


Discusses the origin, history, and achievements of the testing movement. Timely, complete, authoritative. 
$2.50 (Students’ ed. $2.00) 


Edgar J. Singer Jr.’s MODERN THINKERS AND PRESENT PROBLEMS 


From Bruno to the present time. An introduction to philosophy of a highly different and personal sort by 
a past-master of the art of teaching. $2.50 


Ralph Volney Harlow’s SAMUEL ADAMS 
A study of Revolutionary psychology and politics. Makes successful use of the psycho-analytic method. $3.00 


J. Anderson Fitzgerald’s MAKING USE OF A BANK 


Banking treated in a new way, from the standpoint of the user of the bank rather than of the banker. A 


valuable book for each and all. $2.50 
G. P. Gooch’s HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE 1878—1919 
A remarkable account of diplomacy and foreign relations. $5.00 


B. A. G. Faller’s HISTORY OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY 
Thales to Democritus. A brilliant piece of writing, full of modern references. $3.50 (Students’ ed. $2.75) 


William MacDonald’s THREE CENTURIES OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


A short history of our country for the general reader or the college student. Well written and admirably 
condensed. $2.25 


Robert H. Gault’s SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


The bases of behavior called social. A thoroughly modern treatment of a vital subject. 
$2.50 (Students’ ed. $2.00) 


Tenney Frank’s A HISTORY OF ROME 


The most readable and stimulating of modern histories of Rome. $4.50 (Students’ ed. $3.50) 








HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


(Publishers of the Home University Library—90 cents. Catalogue on request) 


19 West 44th Street New York 




















